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Public  evening  high  schools  are  a  vital  part  of  our  Ainericai| 
educational  system.    Yet  no  other  major  phase  of  our  educational 
work  is  so  poorly  organized  and  administered,  nor  so  badly 
ignored  by  both  school  officials  and  the  general  public.    ITor  do 
our  teachers  '  colleges  or  students  of  education  give  more  than 
slight  and  passing  attention  to  the  study  of  our  evening  high 
schools.    An  individual  interested  in  inquiring  into  this  subjec 
is  stunned  by  the  lack  of  available  texts,  bulletins,  magazines 
or  special  reference  materials  pertaining  to  our  public  evening 
high  schools.     This  thesis  is,  therefore,  simply  an  introductory 
study  of  the  more|basic  practices  of  the  public  evening  schools  oi 
today.    A  complete  survey  is  not  attempted  for  such  a  study, 
though  a  worthy  one,  v^ould  involve  considerable  time  and  expense 
and  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  scope  of  my  thesis. 

Certain  cities  sufficiently  large  to  have  evening  high 
schools  have  been  selected.    A  rough  geographical  distribution 
las  been  observed.     In  the  East,  Buffalo,  Boston  and  New  York 
City  are  studies;  in  the  South,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Rich- 
nond  (other  southern  cities,  notably  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans, 
lave  no  evening  high  schools);  in  the  Middle  West,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City;  and  in  the  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 

pisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  thesis  were  obtained  largely 

from  correspondence  with  school  officials,  a  few  cities'  Evening 
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School  Bulletins,  Reports  of  Directors  of  Evening  Schools  and 
Superintendents'  Reports.     Constant  use  of  foot-notes  will  be 
avoided,  and  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  facts  were  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  cities'  school  officials  (as  listed  in 
the  "bibliography)  and  from  correspondence  with  these  officials. 

The  factual  material  so  secured  has  been  classified  under 
the  following  oght  subjects:    purposes,  organization,  subjects 
offered,  attendance,  fees  and  deposits,  costs,  teachers  and 
credits.    First  each  city  was  considered  and  the  chief  facts  of 
the  organization  and  administration  of  its  evening  high  schools 
were  discussed.     Then,  the  material  was  reorganized  and  discussec 
under  the  above  headings.     The  conclusions  presented  are  merely 
ny  own  reactions  and  suggestions,  and  are  my  own  responsibility. 


HISTORY  OS*  THE  TUVBTJINfl  HIGH .  SCH0OL= 


The  development  of  the  American  public  schools  has  been  in- 
fluenced in  no  small  measure  by  the  demands  of  the  working  class 
for  equality  of  opportunity.    In  fact,  the  first  labor  unions  of 
any  real  strength  (which  ceime  into  being  in  the  decade  1827-36) 
had  as  a  major  plank  in  their  platform  the  demand  for  free  publij; 
schools  for  the  poor  and  the  workers.    This  fact  is  too  frequently 
overlooked,  but  Carlton  states  the  truth  in  saying    "The  vitality 

of  the  movement  for  tax-supported  schools  was  dervided,  not  from 
the  humanitarian  leaders,  but  from  the  growing  class  of  wage- 
earners."^    The  public  schools  have  been  the  real  uplifting 
force  which  has  raised  the  poor  and  underprivileged  and  the  work-] 

ing  class  to  higher  levels  of  well  being.    Today  the  public  even 
ing  schools  are  destined  to  become  the  real  means  of  education  f(fr 
the  workers.    No  other  educational  agency  reaches  so  large  a 
number  of  the  working  class,  nor  can  so  well  be  adapted  to  meet 
their  particular  needs  and  demands. 

Though  we  know  that  the  growth  of  evening  schools  has  been 
rapid  in  the  past  half  century,  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
their  history  and  problems,  for  little  that  is  reliable:  has  been 
written.    Their  history  is  still  obscure.    This  thesis  is  (  a 
pioneer  and,  therefore)  an  inadequate  or  perhaps  crude  attempt 
to  disclose  the  more  pertinent  facts  regarding  public  evening 
high  schools. 

The  history  of  the  public  evening  school  might  be  well 
divided  into  three  periods.    The  first  period  extends  from 
colonial  times  to  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Evening  schools  in  this  period  were  much  the  same  in  character 
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as  the  day  schools  and  were  merely  a  development  of  the  tutorial 
system.    The  subjects  commonly  taught  were  arithmetic,  geography 
trigonometry,  navigation,  surveying,  algeljra,  writing,  accounts, 
and  apprentices'  work  in  various  trades.    Tuition  was  charged  in 
all  of  them.    The  real  significance  of  these  first  evening 
schools  is  that  they  accustomed  the  people  to  the  idea  of  atten<||- 
ing  schools  in  the  evening;  they  called  attention  to  the  many 
poor  and  working  people  who  needed  and  desired  further  educatioi:|; 
and  they  were  ahle  to  fill  the  needs  of  apprentices  and  others 
who  could  not  attend  school  in  the  day  sessions* 

The  second  period  of  the  evening  school  is  characterized 
by  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  by  benevolent  aooieti«s 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    The  exact  length  of  this  period 
is  not  really  known,  but  it  ran  from  approximately  1820  to  1850, 
when  public  evening  schools  were  established  and  conducted  by 
public  school  authorities.    The  curricula  of  the  schools  of  thij 
second  period  was  limited  to  subjects  such  as  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  evening  schools 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  day  development  of  free  public  even, 
ing  schools,    First  among  the  claimants  for  the  honor  of  establish- 
ing the  first  public  night  school  in  the  United  States  is  Louis| 
ville,  Kentucky,     Its  claim  is  substantiated  by  records  of  the 
city  council  which  show  the  order  for  the  opening  of  an  evening 
school  in  1834.^ 

Baltimore  and  Maryland  organized  six  evening  schools  in  1840, 
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In  1847  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  was  permitted  by 
law  to  organize  an  evening  school  for  males  and  in  1848  to 
organize  an  evening  school  for  females. 

The  founding  and  development  of  the  public  evening  school 
in  Cincinnati  is  of  special  interest.    The  state  legislature  in 
Ohio  in  March  1839  passed  an  act  providing  "a  suitable  number  tf 
evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  male  youths  over 
twelve  years  of  age  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  avocation 
from  attending  school •"'^    This  legislation  appears  to  be  the 
first  state  law  governing  evening  schools.    Massachusetts  followed 
with  a  similar  law  in  1847.    Evening  schools  for  girls  in 
Cincinnati  were  established  in  1855. 

Several  other  cities  opened  evening  public  schools  about 
this  time;  Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco  in  1856,  St.  Louis  in 
1859  and  Chicago  in  1862.    Evening  schools  were  started  in  New 
Orleans  as  early  as  1859  or  1860,  but  were  not  maintained.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  1860  at  least  fifteen  cities  were  conductinj^ 
evening  schools  as  part  of  the  public  school  program. 

Although  the  first  objective  of  the  public  evening  schools 
was  to  give  a  fundamental  education  to  those  who  were  lacking  in 
the  rudiments,  there  was  a  very  early  tendency  manifested  in  somjp 
cities  towards  giving  means  of  further  education  to  those  who 
were  ambitious  and  felt  the  need  of  it. 

In  1823  there  was  conducted  in  Cincinnati  a  school  which 
undoubtedly  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  establishment  of  the 
evening  high  school.    This  school,  known  as  the  Ohio  Mechanics 
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Institute,  conducted  lectures  and  classes  in  botany,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  geometry,  and  arithmetic.     This  institution  was  not 
really  a  high  school,  and  was  not  entirely  free  for  a  sum  of 
fifty  cents  per  annum  was  charged.    Neither  was  it  a  public 
school  as  the  enrollment  was  limited  to  apj^rentices,  minors  and 
sons  of  members  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute.  Nevertheless, 
it  filled  a  need  in  the  community  and  pointed  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  evening  high  school. 

Another  school  w^ich  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
the  public  evening  high  school  was  the  Woodward  College  and  High 
School  of  Cincinnati,"^  a  privately  endowed  institution  which  in 
1841  was  conducting  evening  classes  in  the  college  rooms.  The 
classes  included  work  in  algebra,  geometry,  architectural 
drawing,  trigonometry,  and  its  applications,  surveying,  measure- 
ment of  planes  ahd^olids  /^prticularly  as  applied  to  carpenters* 
masons*,  gainters*  and  bricklayers'  work,  bookkeeping  and 
mercantile  arithmetic.  These  classes  were  free  to  young  men 
engaged  in  labor  or  business  during  the  day. 

In  1841  these  classes  were  not  connected  with  the  public 
school  system,  but  in  1851  this  college  or  acaden^  was  merged 
with  the  public  schools  system  and  became  the  Woodward  High 
School.    Its  endowment  was  then  used  to  support  the  public  high 
schools. 

These  two  schools  were  located  in  Cincinnati  and  undoubtedly! 
had  a  strong  influence  on  the  establishment  of  the  first  free 
public  school  system  in  this  country,  even  though  Cincinnati  did 
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not  open  its  first  free  public  evening  high  school  until  186  6, 
This  school  sought  to  establish  high  standards.    As  a  requisite 
to  registration,  it  required  an  entrance  examination  on 
elementary  subjects;  an  it  inaugurated  a  three  year  course  which 
included  in  its  first  year  program  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeep- 
ing, drawing  and  design,  and  vocal  music. 

The  next  city  to  open  an  evening  high  school  was  New  York 
City  in  1866,    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  school  was  the 
first  public  high  school  of  any  kind  in  New  York  City  as  the 
academy  system  was  still  in  vogue  there.    Candidates  for  this 
school  were  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  elementary  sub- 
jects.   The  curriculum  included  English  grammar  and  composition, 
reading  and  declamation,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  astronomy,  American 
history  and  political  science,  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and  navigation.    It  also  gave  courses  in  French,  Span- 
ish and  German  when  a  sufficient  number  applied.    This  school 
has  had  a  continuous  and  prosperous  existence. 

No  other  evening  high  schools  were  opened  in  New  York  until 
1887,  but  since  then  many  have  been  established.    In  1900  there 
were  six  evening  high  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  two 
in  Brooklyn.    In  1904  there  were  ten;  in  1930  there  were  twenty; 
and  in  1932  there  were  twenty-two  evening  high  schools  in 
Greater  New  York, 

Evening  high  schools  were  rapidly  established  in  various 
cities  in  the  succeeding  years.    Chicago  and  St.JiOuis  each 


established  one  in  1868,  Philadelphia  in  1869,  and  Boston  in 
1870,    By  1870  the  movement  for  public  evening  high  schools-^ 
had  so  developed  that  there  were  at  least  six  evening  high  schoo|.s 
in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.     In  1903-1904,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  there  were  thirty-two  cities  conducting  evening 
high  schools.    There  were  fifty -nine  schools  in  all  with  426 
teachers  and  a  total  enrollment  of  40,568.    The  Biennial  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Education  gives  the  following  figures  for 
the  years  1926-28  and  1928-30. 


Number  of  cities  conducting 
evening  high  schools 

Number  of  teachers  in  even- 
ing high  schools 

Number  of  pupils  in  evening 
high  schools 


1926-28 

216 
8,143 
483,077 


1928-30 
242 
9,535 
490,484 


The  curricula,  standards  and  practices  of  early  schools 
varied  considerably,  and  were  not  so  homogeneous  or  standardized 
as  those  of  the  schools  of  today.    Prom  the  little  reliable  in- 
formation we  have  of  the  early  evening  public  high  schools,  we 
can  clearly  see  that  they  were  neglected  perhaps  because  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  and  the  apparently  more  important  and 
pressing  needs  of  the  day  schools. 

The  majority  of  evening  high  schools  show  a  distinct  tendencjjy 
toward  the  utilitarian  subjects  although  they  do  make  an  effort 
to  introduce  the  so-called  more  liberal  or  cultural  subjects. 
In  recent  years  the  curricula  have  been  so  developed  that  they 
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now  better  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  poor,  the  workers  and 
others  for  whom  the  public  evening  schools  have  been  established. 

As  the  educational  horizon  continues  to  broaden,  business 
nen  as  well  as  educators  begin  to  see  that  an  educational  system 
which  provides  only  for  a  limited  class  after  the  age  of  sixteen 
is  narrow  and  inadequate,  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  democracy. 


BUFFALO 


The  chief  purpose  of  the  evening  schools  of  Buffalo  is  to 
brovide  its  young  citizens  with  the  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
Qent,  which  hitherto  has  "been  neglected,  but  has  now  become  more 
ipparent  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  trying  economic  conditions. 
Che  work  is  designed  to  train  people  for  greater  skill  and 
jfficiency  in  their  present  occupation,  and  also  to  prepare  them 
or  advancement  to  higher  positions  or  new  fields  of  work*  Their 
purpose  is  well  expressed  by  Dean  James  E.  Russell  who,  as 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Adult  Education,  said: 
•The  aim  of  adult  education  is  to  inspire  grownups  to  do  somethinjg 
jiore  than  they  are,  and  to  do  their  work  better  than  they  now 
lo  it." 

Chart  No.  1,  Page  9,  shows  the  evening  school  organization 
i^or  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  places  of  the  evening  high  school 
imd  evening  vocational  schools  of  high  school  grade  in  the  entire 
organization.    The  evening  high  school  term  is  continuous,  from 
iJeptember  to  early  spring,  with  a  long  recess  in  December  because 
(if  the  necessity  of  overtime  work  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by 
iiany  of  the  students  enrolled  in  evening  classes. 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  night  high  schools  and  vocationa 
iichools  include  the  following:    algebra,  elementary  and  advanced 
iLCCounting,  advertising,  aircraft,  business  arithmetic,  automobil| 
repair,  biology,  business  practice,  calculating  machine  operation 
(ihemistry,  civics,  civil  service,  commercial  law,  dietetics, 
(.rafting,  drawing,  economic  geography,  economics,  English,  French 
geometry,  history,  Italian,  journalism,  Latin,  music,  printing. 


CHART  NO.  1 
EVENING  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  IN  BlIFFALO 
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1.  Adapted  from  photostatic  prints  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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machine  shop,  shorthand,  typewriting,  Spanish  and  welding. 

The  total  enrollment  for  courses  of  high  school  grade  is 
approximately  15,000,  with  an  average  attendance  of  13,000, 
demonstrating  a  holding  power  of  86^. 

A  deposit  of  $1.00  is  required  in  the  vocational  and  high 
schools  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith.    This  deposit  is  returned 
at  the  endoof  the  year  if  the  pupil  has  attended  three-fourths 
of  the  nights  from  date  of  registration.    A  deposit  covering  the 
cost  of  books  is  also  required  on  all  text  hooks  taken  from  the 
school  "buildings. 

Costs  were  not  available  for  this  year,  but  distribution  of 
evening  school  costs  for  the  school  year  1930-31  is  shown  by  the 
following  charts. 

In  CJhart  No #2,  page  11,  the  academic,  vocational  and  commer- 
cial figures  may  be  attributed  to  the  high  schools.    The  academic 
subjects  enroll  3.8%  of  the  pupils  but  expend  17,9^  of  the  total 
salaries.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  60%  of  those  registered 
for  academic  subjects  take  work  three  hours  an  evening,  four 
evenings  a  week  for  forty  weeks.    Other  subjects  take  work  only 
two  hours  an  evening,  three  evenings  a  week  for  twenty  weeks. 

The  commercial  subjects  enroll  17.4^  of  the  students  and 
expend  13.6^  of  salaries.     The  vocational  courses  enroll  15,8% 
and  expend  17^  of  salaries.     The  percentage  of  enrollment  of 
subjects  of  high  school  grade  is  42%  and  the  per  cent  of  expend- 
itures for  salaries  for  these  subjects  is  48.5^, 
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CHART  NO.  2 

TOTAL  COST  AND  REGISTRATION-BUFFALO  EVENING  SCHOOLS 
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CHART  NO.  3 
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Chart  No,  3,  page  12,  shows  a  comparison  of  subject  regis- 
tration and  total  costs  of  evening  schools.    Again  the  apparent 
high  cost  of  academic  subjects  is  accounted  for  by  the  extra  tinw 
spent  on  these  subjects. 

The  same  standards  for  graduation  from  evening  high  school 
as  for  graduation  from  day  high  school  are  held  for  all  subjects, 
although  they  may  not  be  Regent  courses.    Transfer  may  be  made 
from  evening  to  day  high  school  or  vice-versa. 


For  Regents  diplomas  in  business,  academic  or  general  cours 
a  student  must  com^.lete  the  five  year  program.    These  classes  re-| 
ceive  the  regular  New  York  State  Regents  diploma  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  Regents  Examinations. 

The  regular  New  York  State  qualifications  are  required  of 
teachers  of  Regent  subjects.    Non-regent  subjects  are  taught  by 
those  best  able  to  do  the  job.    A  tenure  does  not  exist,  so  if  a 
teacher  proves  inefficient,  a  change  is  made. 
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Advertising 
American  Government 
Booldceeping  I 
Booklceeping  II 
Bookkeeping  III 
Civil  Service  (l  hr.) 
Civil  Service  (2  hrs.) 
Commerce  and  Industry 


Commercial  Arith. 

Commercial  Law 
Economics 
English  I 
English  II 
English  III 
Merchandising 
Office  Practice 


Penmanship 
Shorthand  I 
Shorthand  II 
Shorthand  III 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  II 
Typewriting  I 
Typewriting  II 


The  Boston  evening  high  schools,  now  ten  in  number,  were 
originally  general  academic  high  schools.     In  1910  eight  were 
made  exclusively  commercial  high  schools  in  response  to  the  larg^ 
demand  for  courses  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  a  new  course  of 
study  was  adopted.     In  1916  the  commercial  character  of  these 
schools  was  further  intensified,  and  specialized  commercial 
courses  with  definite  requirements  for  graduation  were  authorized. 
Since  1916  another  commercial  high  school  has  been  added,  making 
nine  evening  commercial  high  schools  and  one  academic  evening 
high  school. 

The  term  of  the  evening  high  schools  begins  on  the  last 
Monday  in  September.     The  term  for  the  commercial  high  schools 
continues  through  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  April 
vacation.    The  term  of  the  Central  Evening  High  School  continues 
through  the  week  in  which  May  30  falls.    Sessions  are  held  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  beginning  at  half -past  seven 
o*clock  and  closing  at  half -past  nine  o'clock. 

Subjects    offered  in  the  evening  commercial  high  schools  arfe: 


Also  classes  are  formed  in  subjects  for  which  a  reasonable 
number  make  application,  and  short  unit  courses  are  conducted 
in  such  subjects  as  are  approved  by  the  director  of  evening 
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high  schools. 

The  Central  Evening  High  which  offered  both  commercial  and 
academic  subjects  "became  a  general  high  school  in  1925  with  the 
emphasis  on  academic  subjects.    The  offerings  there  are  as 
follows:     (at  least  three  points  each  year  must  be  taken  in 
subjects  starred  on  this  list.) 

^Algebral  English  II  j*- Latin  I 

^Albegra  II  English  III  ;»^Latin  II  (Caesar) 

American  Government       English  IV  Latin  III  (Vergil) 

Bookkeeping  I  irPrench  I  j|<Am.  Literature 

Bookkeeping  II  ;f>French  II  ^Eng.  Literature 

Bookkeeping  III  ^fcFrench  III  ;(<Lowell  School  Math. 

X  Chemistry  ;|cGeometry  I  Merchandising 

Civil  Service  (1  hr, )  ^Geometry  II  Penmanship 
Civil  Service  (2  hrs.)KGerman  I  Shorthand  I 

Commerce  and  Industry    German  II  Shorthand  II 

Commercial  Arith.         .German  III  shorthand  III 

Commercial  Law  ^History  I  (Anc.)    -  • 

;K Drawing  I  (Free  hand)  ;kHistory  II  (Eng.  j 
;k Drawing  II  (Mech.)       ^story  III  (Am.)  g^anish  II 
Economics  ^Italian  I  Typewriting  I 

English  I  ^Italian  II  Typewritini  II 

As  in  the  commercial  high  schools,  classes  will  be  formed 
in  subjects  for  which  a  reasonable  number  make  application. 
Furthermore,  pupils  who  wish  to  prepare  for  admission  to  a  highd 
institution  of  learning  are  advised  to  confer  with  the  principajj 
in  selecting  their  subjects. 

The  registration  for  the  year  1931-32  was  8,643  for  the 
evening  high  schools  as  compared  with  7,980  in  1930-31  and 
7,571  in  1929-30.    Economic  conditions,  no  doubt,  ps^rtially 
explain  the  increased  attendance. 

Every  pupil  who  enters  an  evening  high  school  is  required 
to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $1.00  at  the  time  of  application 
for  admission.    This  payment  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  even- 
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ing  school  term  or  on  completion  of  the  various  unit  courses, 
to  those  pupils  who  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
school  regulations.    These  regulations  require  that  the  pupil 
be  in  attendance  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  sessions, 
that  his  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory  and  that  he  shall 
have  made  proper  use  of  equipment,  books  and  supplies. 

Boston,  like  most  other  cities,  wishes  to  have  the  evening 
high  school  teacher  on  a  par  v/ith  the  day  high  school  teacher. 
For  this  reason,  substitute  day  high  school  teachers  are  assigned 
to  the  evening  high  school  classes  and  in  addition,  many  day  hign 
school  teachers  also  teach  in  the  evening  high  schools.    When  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  teacher  for  gjcertain  subject  who  has 
qualified  for  day  high  school  teaching,  the  position  is  given 
to  the  applicant  best  equipped  to  do  the  work. 

When  the  Central  Evening  High  School  was  made  a  general 
high  school  with  emphasis  on  the  academic  subjects,  its  term 
was  lengthened,  and  definite  requirements  for  graduation  were 
established. 

These  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Thirty-six  diploma  points  are  needed  for  graduation  which 
usually  required  attendance  at  school  on  three  evenings  a 
week  for  four  years. 

2.  Not  more  than  nine  diploma  points  can  be  earned  in  the  same 
year, 

3.  Pupils  receive  no  credit  unless  they  have  been  present  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  time  and  their  work  has  been 
satisfactory. 


!•  Out  of  the  thirty-six  diploma  points,  nine  must  be  in  English 
six  in  a  foreign  language  or  shorthand  and  typewriting,  three 
in  United  States  history  or  American  Government,  and  three  in 
qiathematics  or  bookkeeping, and  three  in  science. 

Pupils  who  leave  day  high  school  can  receive  credit  in  day 

school  subjects  which  are  given  in  the  evening  high  school.  One 

ureek's  work  in  such  a  day  high  school  subject  is  considered 

equal  to  one  week's  work  in  the  evening  high  school  subject. 

In  the  evening  commercial  high  school  diplomas  are  granted 

for  quality  and  quantity  of  work  as  represented  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty-four  diploma  points  are  required  which  usually  require 
attendance  at  school  on  three  evenings  a  week  for  four  years. 

2.  Not  more  than  six  diploma  points  may  be  obtained  each  year. 

3.  There  must  be  at  least  three  points  in  English  included  in 
the  twenty-four  credits. 

4.  No  credit  is  given  unless  the  pupil  has  been  present  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  time  and  the  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Evening  High,  pupils  who  leavf 

the  day  high  school  may  receive  credit  in  day  school  subjects 

which  are  given  in  the  evening  high  school.    One  week's  work  in 

such  a  day  school  subject  is  considered  equivalent  to  one  week's 

work  in  the  evening  high  school. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  evening  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  during  the  sixty. 
four  years  in  which  they  have  been  functioning  as  separate  organ| 
izations,  have  performed  a  most  necessary  and  unique  service  to 
the  community,  not  only  "because  they  enable  students  compelled  td 
withdraw  from  day  schools  to  continue  their  education,  but  because 
as  community  centers  they  have  radiated  cultural  influences  upon 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  could  be  reached  in  no  othe](' 
way. 

They  are  organized  mainly  to  taJce  care  of  four  groups, 

1.  Younger  students  who  because  of  economic  or  other 
circumstances  discontinued  their  studies  in  day  high 
schools  and  who  are  ambitious  enough  to  continue 
their  education  in  the  evening, 

2.  Students  of  mature  years  who  wish  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  professional  schools. 

3.  Students  who  hold  commercial  diplomas  and  who  must 
have  additional  school  work  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  special  business  positions. 

4.  Students  desiring  to  take  up  a  language  or  a  science 
or  a  course  in  literature  without  desiring  credit. 

The  principals  of  the  evening  high  schools  work  directly 
with  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of 
Evening  Schools.    Evening  high  schools  are  in  session  five  even- 
ings each  week  and  have  four  or  five  periods  each  evening.  In 
general  the  schools  are  in  session  from  7:00  p.m,  to  10:15  p,m. 
Completion  of  the  regular  diploma  curricula  requires  five  years. 

The  evening  high  schools  offer  the  same  courses  as  the  day 
high  schools.    Of  course,  not  all  subjects  are  offered  at  all  of 
the  twenty-two  evening  high  schools;  specialization  is  necessary 
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There  are  more  students  in  New  York  City  evening  high  schoofLs 
than  there  are  in  the  day  high  schools  in  the  average  city  of  th|^ 
United  States  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand.    The  average 
attendance  in  New  York  City  evening  high  schools  for  the  year 
1930-31  was  twenty-seven  thousand.     This  is  shown  in  Chart  No,  4IL 

CHART  NO.  4 

Average  Register  and  Average  Attendance  in  Secondary 
School  Subjects  in  Evening  High  and  Evening  Trade  _ 
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Chart  No.  5  shows  the  distribution  of  subjects  according 
to  the  year  of  the  subject  in  the  course.    The  large  number 
taking  first  year  subjects  shows  the  number  of  students  who, 
without  the  help  of  the  evening  high  schools,  might  never  have 
had  any  secondary  education. 


1,  Adapted  from  figures  in  the  33rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York, 


CHART  NO,  5 

Enrollment  of  Pupils  in  Academic  and  Commercial  Sub- 
jects According  to  the  Year  of  the  Subject  in  the  Course, 

1930-1931 
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New  York  City  is  another  city  which  makes  a  practice  of 
giving  free  evening  high  school  instruction.    The  cost  of  evening 
high  schools  for    New  York  City  in  1930-1931  was  $2,270,532.63 
which  is  only  1,34^  of  the  total  amount  spent  for  school  pur- 
poses.    This  expense  amounts  to  a  per  capita  cost  for  evening 
high  and  trade  schools  of  $.147  per  pupil  hour. 

The  qualifications  for  teachers  in  evening  high  schools 
are  practically  the  same  as  for  day  high  school  teachers.  The 
teaching  corps  is  recruited  to  ^  large  extent  from  the  city  high 
schools  with  a  small  number  of  day  elementary  school  principals 
who  were  formerly  high  school  teachers. 

The  curriculum  of  the  evening  high  school  is  so  arranged  as 
to  enable  students  to  obtain  (a)  an  academic  education  which  wil  . 
prepare  them  to  meet  the  requirements  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  professional  schools;  (b)  commercial  and  art  education;  and 
"cultural"  courses  in  physical  and  social  sciences,  mathematics 
languages  and  English, 
i.  ibid. 
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The  courses  for  credit  for  the  academic  diploma  are 
identical  with  similar  courses  given  in  the  day  high  schools,  as 
to  the  number  of  periods  per  week,  the  duration  of  periods,  the 
number  of  weeks  per  term,   the  course  of  study,  the  personnel  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  Regents  examinations. 

The  diploma  is  granted  upon  the  completion  of  the  following 
requirements: 


Required 
English  4  Units 

American  History  1  " 
European  History  1  " 
Economics  ^  ?! 

Civics  i 


Electives 
From  one  group 
From  a  second  group 
From  a  third  group 
Additional  from  any 
group  or  groups 


3  Units 
2  " 

2 


(Must  be  either  foreign  languages,  mathematics  or 
Science , ) 

The  following  are  the  groups  recognized  under  these  require 
ments  for  graduation: 

1.  English 

2.  First  Foreign  Language 

3.  Second  Foreign  Language 

4.  Third  Foreign  Language 

5.  Mathematics 

6.  Natural  and  Physical  Science 

7.  Social  Science 

8.  Domestic  Science)  May  be  combined 

9.  Domestic  Art        )  as  one  group. 

10.  Manual  Arts 

11.  Accounting  and  Business  Practice 

12.  Stenography  and  Typev/riting 

13.  Physical  Training 

14.  Music 

15.  Fine  Arts 


In  the  year  1931-32  full  time  academic  high  school  subjects 
were  taught  in  twenty-two  evening  high  schools.  Graduates 
numbered  1,924  as  shown  on  Chart  No.  6.    The  large  number  of 
men  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  women  receiving  diplomas  is 
striking. 
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CHART  NO.  6 

Number  of  Pupils  Receiving  Diplomas --Academic  and 
Commercial  Courses— 1930-1931--New  York  City,  ^ 
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BALTIMORK 


The  evening  high  school  offers  secondary  instruction  to 
wage-earning  people  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  provide  them  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  practical  information  necessary  for  their 
"business  and  industrial  life,  to  learn  its  application,  and  there 
by  to  increase  their  earning  pov/er,-*-    Baltimore  evening  high 
schools  also  extend  an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  so  as  to  he  ahle  to  enter  a  college  or  university 
For|this  purpose,  graduation  from  a  high  school  of  good  standing 
is  necessary.    The  evening  high  school  awards  diplomas  for 
satisfactory  completion  of  required  courses  in  general,  academic, 
or  commercial  work.    Finally  it  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  cultivating  the  arts,  for  securing  a  liberal  education,  and 
acquiring  thereby  a  broader  conception  and  deeper  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  life  and  their  solution,  and  ajmore  thorough 
appreciation  of  life's  real  values. 

The  place  of  the  evening  high  school  in  the  evening  school 
organization  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  shown  in  Chart  No.  7, 
Page  24. 

The  evening  high  school  consists  of  one  term  and  the  hours 
are  from.  7:30  to  9:45  p.m.  for  three  evenings  a  week.  Each 
session  consists  of  three  forty-five  minute  periods.    There  are 
four  evening  high  schools  consisting  of  one  technical  school, 
two  commercial  schools,  and  one  general  school  giving  both 
academic  and  commercial  courses* 

In  the  different  high  schools  there  are  in  all  seventy- 
seven  courses  offered  which  include  all  academic,  commercial, 
1,  Evening  High  School  of  Baltimore,  Bulletin  1932-33,  Page  3. 
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CHART  NO.  7 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
EVENING  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE" 


Board  of  School  Commissioners 

-J 


Superintendent 


Director  of  Evening  Schools 


Dir.  Voc.  Edu. 


Supervisors  of 
Com. Edu. Ind. Edu.  HomeEc. 


Asst.  Supt .  Sec.  Edu, 


Secondary  Schools 


NIGHT 
SCHOOLS 


High  School 
Courses 


Academic 
Commercial 
General 

Tech. and  Indus 
Special 


Junior  High  School 
Courses  


Academic 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Home  Ec . 
Speical 


Vocational  Schools 
Boys  Vocational 
Girls  Voca-tional 
Printing  School 
Colored  Vocational 


Elementary 
 rinurpe.q 


Elementary 

Grade  1-8 
Industrial 
Home  Ec. 
Americanization 


1.  Adapted  from  the  Departmental  Report  of  the  Night  School 
Division  of  theDepartment  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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trade  and  vocational  courses. 

Courses  given  at  the  Evening  High  School  held  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College  are  as  tabulated  below: 

Commercial 


Accounting  1,2 

Arithmetic 

Banking  and  Finance 

Bookkeeping  1,2 

Commercial  Law 

Business  Organization 

Office  Practice  and  Machines 

Secretarial  Practice 

Stenography  1,2,3,4 

Typewriting  1,2,3,4 


Academic 

Algebra  ^.,2 
American  Literature 
Art 

Biology 

Chemistry( Inorganic ) 
Chemistry! Qualitative ) 
Chemistry(  Q,uantitative ) 
Civics 
Economics 
English  1,2,3,4 
English  Literature 
French  1,2,3 
General  Science 
Geometry  (Plane) 
Geometry  (Solid) 
German  1,2,3 
U.S.  History 
English  History 
Modern  Eur.  History 
Latin  (Elementary) 
Latin  ( Caesar) 
Latin  (Cicero) 
Music 

Spanish  1,2,3 
Trigonometry 

The  enrollment  in  the  evening  high  schools  in  1931-1932 
showed  an  increase  over  1930  as  represented  by  an  enrollment  of 
7,265  for  1931-32  and  6,690  for  1930-31. 

Distribution  of  the  evening  high  school  1931-32  attendance 
by  race,  age,  and  sex  is  shown  on  Chart  No.  8,  page  26.  The 
majority  of  white  students  are  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty  and  that  at  this  age  there  are  more  boys  than  girls  en- 
rolled.   With  the  colored  race  the  greater  number  enrolled  are 
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CHART  NO.  8 
Showing  race,  sex, 
age  distribution 
of  students  en- 
rolled in  the 
Baltimore  even- 
ing high  schools 
for  the  year 
1951-1932 


White  males 


White  females  

Colored  males,, 
Colored  females. 


Age    14-15  13-2025-29 


40-49    60  and  over 


lfi-17       P.1-24       .-^0-39  50-59 


"between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-nine  and  that  the 
nianlDer  of  women  is  almost  double  the  number  of  men.  Between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty  there  are  more  colore^  people  en- 
rolled than  white  people. 

The  evening  high  schools  of  Baltimore  are  free  to  all 
residents  of  Baltimore,    In  a  few  cases  pupils  are  expected  to 
furnish  their  o^m  materials  and  equipment.    In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, these  are  supplied.    For  non-resident  pupils  tuition  is 
$30.00  or  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  day  school  tuition. 

The  cost  of  the  night  schools  during  the  year  1930-31  was 
!|132,000.00;  the  year  of  1931-32  it  was  $95,000.00.    The  per 
capita  cost  for  1931-32  was  about  $17.00  for  the  evening  high 
school  pupils. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
the  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  are  the 
same  as  those  of  day  schools  for  the  same  or  similar  positions. 
At  present  66%  of  the  night  school  teachers  of  a  total  of  363 
positions  are  day  high  school  teachers  also. 

The  evening  high  schools  of  Baltimore  grant  diplomas  in  the 
following  courses: 


L  Academic 

La  t  i  n -Mathema  tics 
Social  Studies 
Foreign  Languages 
Science 


Commercial 

Stenographic 
Bookkeeping 
General  Business 
Academic-Commercial 


Sixteen  units  are  necessary  for  graduation.  Pupils  who 
have  attended  the  day  high  schools  or  other  high  schools  may 
submit  their  records  for  evaluation  and  credit  and  thereupon 
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be  admitted  to  the  grade  of  work  to  which  the  evaluation  entitle 
them. 

However,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  hours,  availab 
in  the  evening  school  schedule,  the  diploma  of  the  evening  high 
school  does  not  certify  that  the  recipient  has  completed  all  the 
requirements  necessary  for  matriculation  at  a  standard  college. 
These  requirements  can  be  completed  by  work  supplementary  to 
that  required  for  a  diploma. 

The  sequence  of  courses  given  at  the  Evening  High  School 
are  displayed  on  Chart  No.  9,  pa^e  28. 

CHART-  NO.  9 

SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 
AT  THE  BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL 

3 

Le 

Yr.  Latin-Math 

Science 

Bookkeeping 

Academic- Comm. 

1. 

English  I 
Algebra  I 
Art  and  Music 

English  I 
Algebra  I 
Art  and  Music 

Bookkeeping  I 
English  I 
Arithmetic 

English  I 

Algebra 

Art  and  Music 

2. 

English  II 

Geometry 

Art  and  Music 

English  II 

Geometry 

Art  and  Music 

English  II 
Bookkeeping  J I 
Art  and  Music 

English  II 

Geometry 

Art  and  Music 

1 

t 

3. 

English  III 
Latin  I 

Algebra  II  and 

Trisonometry 

English  III 
Modern  Lang .  I 
Biology 

English  III 
Bookkeeping  3 
Art  and  Music 

English  III 
Modern  Lang, I I 
Com.  Elective 

4. 

English  IV 
Latin  II 
Science 

U.S.History 

English  IV 
Modern  Lang. I I 

English  IV 
Accounting 
Business 
Organization 

English  IV 
Modern  Lang. I I 
Com.  Elective 

• 
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U.S.  history 
Latin  III 
Elective 

Chemistry I 

Elective 

Physics 

U.S.History 
Gen.  Science 
Machines 

U.S.History 

Science 
Com.  Science 

6, 

Elective 
Elective 
Elective 

Chemistry  II 

Elective 

Elective 

Comm .  Law 
Economics 
Aca.  Elective 

Com.  Elective 
Com.  Elective 
Com.Elective 

e 


The  evening  high  schools  of  Washington,  D.C,  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  educational  and  vocational  courses  whi^h. 
meet  the  demands  of  adult  education.    In  general,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  evening  high  schools  of  this  city  are  opportunity 
schools  for  those  who  have  finished  high  school  but  found  mal- 
adjustment outside;  and  for  those  who  have  not  finished  high 
school  but  wish  to  do  so. 

The  schools  are  located  at  convenient  centers  throughout 
the  city.    Each  school  has  a  principal  who  is  in  charge  of  all 
work  in  the  building.    The  program  follows  (as  to  opening  date, 
closing  date,  etc.,)  that  of  the  day  schools.    Sessions  are  held 
three  evenings  a  week  from  6:30  to  9:50  p.m.  and  consist  of  thre| 
periods  of  sixty-seven  minutes.    Stuaents  may  take, one,  two  or 
three  courses. 

There  are  108  evenings  of  instruction  in  the  evening  high 
schools.    At  the  end  of  the  72nd  night  many  classes  at  various 
schools  are  consolidated.    This  plan  allows  for  larger  enroll- 
ments beyond  budget  limits  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  and  con- 
traction in  the  early  spring  when  attendance  is  noticeably  less. 
Teaching  costs  are  thus  large  in  the  early  part  of  the  school 
year  and  less  during  the  latter  part. 

Offerings  in  the  Washington  evening  high  schools  include 
all  the  usual  subjects  found  in  academic,  commercial  and 
vocational  day  high  schools,  and  a  few  courses  which  are  not 
found  in  the  day  high  school  program. 


An  interesting  course  of  the  latter  group  is  being  tried 
this  year.    The  course  is  called  "Current  Problems"  and  deals  wijjh 
(a)  the  social  sciences  such  as  sociology,  new  history,  economics, 
psychology;   (b)  problems  such  as  poverty  and  dependency,  crime, 
taxation,  home  ownership,  and  public  school  systems;  and  a 
discussion  of  the  professions,  trades,  adult  education,  etc,  A 
week  is  devoted  to  each  subject,  with  open  forum  on  Fridays. 
Each  lecture  is  delivered  by  a  specialist  in  that  subject  and 
bibliographies  of  supplementary  readings  are  given  the  students 
as  guides.    The  course  seeks  to  reveal  the  historical  background 
of  our  contemporary  problems,  and  to  show  their  relation  to 
science,  education  and  vocations. 

No  enrollment  fees  or  charges,  other  than  for  books  and 
supplies,  are  imposed.     Tuition  is  charged  to  students  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.     This  charge  is  usually  between 
eight  and  nine  dollars  per  year,  based  on  costs. 

The  costs  per  student  for  teachers  and  janitors  is  quite 
low — between  eight  and  nine  dollars  per  year.     The  tuition 
charge,  as  noted  above,  is  based  on  this  cost,  which  for  last 
year  (1931-32)  was  $8.54.    Heat  and  lights  amount  to  but  little 
and  are  charged  out  of  a  separate  fund, 

Q,ualif ications  of  teachers  follow  the  same  regulations  as 
to  day  teachers.    They  are  appointed  to  the  evening  high  schools 
for  a  period  of  one  year.    About  half  usually  are  day  high  school 
teachers;  the  balance  are  from  the  universities  near  the  city 
and  people  otherwise  employed  during  the  day. 
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Two  kinds  of  diplomas  are  awarded;  one  for  twenty-four 
credits,  and  one  for  thirty-two.     The  former  requires  four  credits 
in  English,  two  credits  in  American  history,  and  twelve  elective^. 
The  latter  (which  is  the  same  as  the  day  school)  requires  two 
credits  in  science,  two  in  American  history  and  eight  in  English, 
and  the  balance  in  electives.    Credits  are  accepted  from  other 
accredited  schools,  both  day  and  evening.     In  special  cases 
credits  are  allowed  on  examinations.    The  instruction  time  per 
year  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  so  as  to 
parallel  the  usual  clock  hour  year  of  the  day  high  schools.  All 
schools  work  on  a  single  program  plan  so  that  students  may  trans-j 
fer  at  any  time  and  get  the  same  subject  at  the  same  period. 
This  is  necessary  when  consolidating  the  classes  in  the  spring. 
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=_^__^____,     RICHMOND.  VA, 

The  chief  function  of  the  Richmond  public  evening  high 

schools  is  to  impress  young  people  with  the  fact  that  life  is  a 

school;  that  their  df3\^ly  work  and  play,  their  associations  and 

their  thinking  present  to  them  problems  to  be  solved.  The 

manner  in  which  they  meet  their  opportunities  is  a  daily  and 

hourly  test  of  their  progress  in  the  school  of  life.     The  creed 

for  the  evening  high  school  is 

"That  life  is  a  mirror  of  King  and  Slave, 
'Tis  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have^ 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 

In  the  school  year  of  1931-32  sessions  of  the  Richmond  high 
schools  were  operated  on  a  somewhat  abbreviated  plan  compared 
with  previous  years.    Owing  to  the  necessity  for  economy,  the 
night  school  budget  was  severly  cut.    It  was  necessary  to 
completely  centralize  the  work  in  two  schools — the  John  Marshall 
High  School  for  the  white  race  and  the  Armstrong  High  School  for 
the  colored  race.    The  John  Marshall  High  School  was  open  three 
evenings  a  week  for  two  hours  and  the  Armstrong  High  School  was 
open  three  evenings  a  week  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 

The  courses  offered  included  all  courses  in  stenographic 
and  commercial  work;  academic  high  school  subjects,  mechanical 
drawing,  interior  decoration,  machine  shop,  commercial  art, 
dressmaking,  lip  reading,  and  design. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  1931-32  was  white,  1322;  colore 

1140;  a  total  of  2962,    The  enrollment  the  previous  year  was 

3907.    The  drop  in  attendance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  evening 

nnuTReq  were  offered  only  in  the  two  central  schools.  The 
1.  John  Marshall  Night  High  School  commencement  program,  1932, 
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high,  attendance  record  of  Q9%  for  the  John  Marshall  High  School 
and  87.7^  for  the  Armstrong  High  School  shows  the  value  placed 

on  education  "by  those  who  were  alDle  to  attend. 

Richmond  is  another  of  the  cities  which  charge  no  regis- 
tration fee  whatsoever  for  the  residents  of  their  city.  They 
do  charge,  however,  a  fee  of  $5.00  as  tuition  for  non-residents. 
Pupils  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  "books. 

Day  school  standards  for  teachers  apply  to  evening  high 
schools  with  very  few  exceptions  and  there  is  a  goodly  number  of 
day  school  teachers  teaching  in  the  evening  schools.    In  a  few 
instances,  however,  the  standards  are  somewhat  different — that 
is — in  bookkeeping  classes  there  are  experienced  accountants  who 
are  employed  in  that  work  in  the  day  time.    Nevertheless,  day 
school  standards  apply  as  far  as  possible  to  evening  high  school 
teachers . 

The  majority  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  evening  high 
schools  of  Richmond  are  not  planning  to  enter  higher  educational 
institutions,  but  rather  to  improve  themselves  for  the  work  they 
are  doing  or  hope  to  obtain.    There  is  no  plan  for  transfer  of 
credit  from  the  day  school  or  vice-versa  and  graduation  from 
the  evening  high  school  consists  of  certification  only. 

DETROIT 


Detroit  has  a  definite  program  of  evening  high  school  edu- 
cation.   Educational  service  is  provided  for  nearly  all  sections 
of  the  city  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  several 
centrally  located  schools  are  open  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  program  had  its  beginning  in  1375  and  has  grown  from 
two  small  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  278  to  an  enrollment  of 
over  22,000  in  thirteen  schools,  (ten  high  schools,  one  technical, 
school,  one  commercial  school  and  one  trade  school)  with 
excellent  prospects  of  a  steady  development  as  the  community 
expands • 

There  are  four  terms  beginning  in  September.    Three  are 
twelve  weeks  in  length  and  one  (the  summer  term)  is  eight  weeks 
in  length.    The  average  class  has  twenty-four  meetings.  The 
meeting  times  of  classes  in  the  regular  schools  are  from  6:00 
to8:00  p.m.;  7:00  to  9:00  p,ra,  or  7:00  to  9:30  p.m,  (classes  foij 
high  school  credit)  and  8:00  to  10:00  p.m. 

Approximately  150  technical  and  high  school  subjects  are 

offered,  covering  nearly  eveiy  subject  taught  in  the  day  schools 

All  high  schools  offer  all  standard  courses  including  technical, 

commercial  and  academic  subjects.    Special  technical  courses  aK 

offered  at  Cass  Technical  High  School  and  special  commercial 
courses  are  given  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce.    For  example, 

the  science  courses  at  the  Cass  Technical  High  School  include 

bacteriology,  physics,  biology,  and  general,  inorganic,  qualitative, 

quantitative  and  organic  chemistry.    Language  courses  offered  at 
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at  the  high  schools  include  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanisli 
through  four  year  courses. 

The  fall  term  registration  for  the  1930-31  school  year  ex- 
ceeded 22,000  in  the  high  school  division.    Approximately  25;^ 
of  this  registration  was  foreign  born  and  10^  was  colored.  The 
average  age  was  about  twenty-three  years — the  ages  ranging  from 
seventeen  to  sixty. 

The  average  enrollment  for  the  year  1930-31  was  21,568  for 
the  thirteen  high  schools  of  the  city.    Average  attendance  was 
16,348  making  the  per  cent  of  attendance  75.8^, 

In  the  year  1930-31  Detroit  received  tuition  fees  from  the 
evening  high  schools  to  the  amount  of  $98,722.00.    A  fee  of  |3.0|) 
per  subject  per  term  is  collected  in  advance  as  a  registration 
fee.    Fees  once  paid  are  not  returnable  except  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.    There  is  no  refund  of  part  of  these 
fees  upon  completion  of  the  course  as  is  the  case  in  other  eve»- 
ing  school  systems. 

The  registration  fees  paid  only  a  small  part  of  the  real 
cost.    The  per  capita  cost  of  the  evening  high  schools  for  1930- 
1931  was  $15.27.    The  per  pupil  hour  cost  was  $.448. 

A  well  planned  policy  is  in  effect  in  Detroit  evening  schools 
for  granting  credit  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma  and  to 
college  entrance.    This  system  is  formally  approved  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This 
means  that  pupils  of  the  Detroit  evening  high  schools  may  trans- 
fer without  loss  of  credit  to  the  2,246  best  public  high  schools 
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in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming;  and  that  Detroit  graduates  may  enter  withj 
out  examination  the  277  "best  institutions  of  higher  learning 
located  in  the  same  states.    The  same  privileges  are  also  obtain^ 
in  the  territory  of  the  Southern  and  Western  associations. 

Credit  may  be  earned  in  any  high  school  subject  given  in 
the  evening  high  school  provided  the  student  notifies  the  teachef 
early  in  the  term  that  he  desires  credit.    Credits  earned  are 
finally  approved,  recorded,  and  preserved  at  the  Northern  High 
School  and  transfers  of  credit  to  high  schools  other  than  the 
Detroit  evening  high  schools  are  made  by  the  Northern  High  Schoo 
Students  pursue  their  studies  in  the  several  evening  high  school^, 
but  all  graduate  and  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  Northern 
High  School, 

Only  such  teachers  as  have  the  regular  qualifications 
recognized  by  the  North  Central  Association  are  engaged  for 

service  in  the  evening  high  schools.    There  is,  however,  no 

limitation  of  the  number  of  teaching  hours  a  day  high  school 

teacher  may  teach  in  the  evening  high  school. 


Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to 
recognize  the  need  of  evening  school  education  and  to  open  the 
schools  for  those  unable  to  attend  in  the  day.     In  the  course  of 
a  long  development  of  evening  school  instruction,  this  city  has 
made  available  a  great  variety  of  opportunities  which  have  met 
the  needs  of  great  numbers  of  students. 

The  Cincinnati  evening  high  schools  are  organized, 

1.  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  their  day  school  education. 

2.  To  provide  opportunities  for  vocational  training, 

3.  To  provide  opportunities  for  those  who  desire 
avocational  opportunities.     These  pupils  are 
usually  found  in  such  classes  as  art,  interior 
decorating,  ornamental  iron  work  and  woodwork- 
ing classes. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  to  complete  high  school 
education  and  thus  obtain  a  diploma  which  is 
recognized  by  all  of  the  Ohio  higher  educational 
institutions  the  same  as  the  diploma  obtained 
from  the  dc^y  high  school. 

The  vocational  classes  have  a  term  of  twenty-four  weeks 

meeting  only  two  evenings  a  week.    The  high  schools  have  two 

semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each  and  hold  classes  four  evenings 

a  week.    The  school  is  in  session  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes 

each  evening  allowing  for  three  forty-five  minute  periods.  A 

student  may  enroll  in  not  more  than  two  subjects.  In  addition, 
there  are  extra  sessions  on  Friday  evening  and  a  Summer  Evening 

High  School  which  may  be  attended  by  those  desiring  to  shorten 
the  time  necessary  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 
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The  vocational  subjects  offered  are  aeronautics,  architectural 
irawing,  art,  automotive  trades,  building  trades,  cabinet  making, 
booking,  dressmaking,  electricity,  machine  shop,  mechanical  draw- 
ling,  millinery,  printing,  and  woodworking. 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  in  the  evening  high  schools 
If  or  diploma  credit. 


ENGLISH 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
German 
Latin 
Spanish 

SOGIAL  STUDIES 
Adv.  Civics 
Community  Civics 
Early  Eur,  History 
Modern  Eur.  History 
Economics 
U.S.History 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 
Adv.  Algebra 
College  Algebra 
Plane  Geometry 
Plane  Trigonometry 
Solid  Geometry 


SCIENCES 
Astronomy 
Bo  tany 
Chemistry 
General  Science 
Geology 
Physics 
Physiology 
Zoology 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Bookkeeping 

Business  Administration 
Business  Arithmetic 
B»ainess  English 
Business  Law 
Commerce  and  Industry 
Junior  Business  Training 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial  Training 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


The  enrollment  for  evening  high  schools  in  the  year  ending 

June  1932  was  as  follows: 

Evening  Vocational  Schools  3,635 
Evening  Avocational  Schools  595 
Evening  High  Schools  5,760 

In  Cincinnati  there  is  no  enrollment  fee,  but  a  deposit 

fee  of  $5.00  is  required  for  text  books  furnished  for  the  evening 

school  uses.    This  fee  is  refunded  when  the  books  are  returned  ii. 

good  conditiQn« 
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The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  the  same  as  for  day  high 
bchool.    All  high  school  teachers  must  hold  a  degree  and  have  not 
Less  than  fifteen  semester  hours  of  educational  training.  The 
rocational  teachers  must  comply  with  the  requirements  set  up  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.    A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Cincinnati 
system  is  that  practically  none  of  the  evening  school  teachers 
ire  day  school  teachers.    This  policy  has  been  adopted  the  last 
two  years  in  order  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  teachers 
«rho  have  been  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
especially  teachers  who  are  residents  of  Cincinnati. 

The  work  offered  in  the  evening  high  schools  provides  an 
opportunity  to  receive  a  First  Grade  State  High  School  diploma. 
This  diploma  is  recognized  when  enrolling  in  state-controlled 
normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  or  other  institutions 
controlled  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 

Since  other  colleges  throughout  the  country  vary  as  to 
admission  requirements,  it  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  consult 
the  proper  catalogs  and  with  the  advice  of  the  principal,  arrang^ 
the  required  electives. 

To  receive  credit  in  any  subject,  the  student  must  attend  a 
least  75^  of  the  hours  in  the  subject.    These  night  school  credi-ls 
may  be  transferred  to  the  day  high  schools  and  are  recognized  at 
full  value.    Last  year  (1932)  443  evening  high  school  pupils 
completed  the  course  and  received  diplomas. 


-CLEVELAfflL_ 


In  two  of  the  largest  evening  high  schools  in  Cleveland  a 
counsellor  devotes  four  hours  a  week  to  guidance,  and  the  evening 
ligh  school  principals  are  requested  to  give  approximately  one- 
third  of  their  time  to  guidance.     Conclusions  drawn  from  this 
group  constitute  the  basis  for  the  philosophy  and  practice  now  i 

use  in  Cleveland,    This  philosophy,  in  a  sentence,  is  continuous 
and  adequate  growth  for  all  who  can  and  will  avail  themselves 
of  adult  educational  opportunities. 

The  Cleveland  Extension,  which  is  housed  in  the  John  Hay 
High  School,  is  a  college  preparatory  school  with  a  First  Grade 
State  Charter.     It  operates  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  for  thirty-six  weeks  which  is 
divided  into  two  semesters.    Non-credit  classes  usually  meet 
twice  a  week  for  two  hours. 

The  enrollment  in  the  evening  high  schools  of  Cleveland  is 
as  follows; 

CHART  NO.  10 
EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1930-1931 


1st 

Semes- 

2nd  Semes- 

1st 

Semes- 

Course 

ter 

1930 

ter  1931 

ter 

1931-32 

Accredited  Academic 

1. 

571 

1,346 

1. 

372 

Accredited  Commercial 

1, 

144 

1,038 

1. 

007 

Technical  Courses 

1. 

834 

1,539 

1, 

577 

Other  Non-credit  Academic 

254 

206 

292 

Other  Non-credit  Commercial 

407 

334 

459 

Trade  Courses — Journeyraen 

251 

201 

281 

Total 

461 

4.664 

988 

Number  of  1  hr.  classes 

169 

156 

166 

Number  of  2  hr.  classes 

91 

90 

38 

Number  of  teachers 

177 

170 

175 

Number  of  principals 

10 

10 

9 

?  <.  < 


Evening  high  school  aGademic  and  commercial  classes  charge  ^ 
fee  of  $5.00  per  subject  per  semester.    This  fee  is  high,  since 
a  student  carrying  tv^o  subjects  would  have  to  pay  $16.00  a 
semester  or  $20.00  a  year.     Correspondingly,  if  a  student  carriec. 
three  subjects  it  v/ould  be  $15.00  a  semester  or  $30.00  a  year. 

In  the  school  year  1930-31  $70,010  was  collected  in  fees 
from  high  school  classes.    The  total  cost  of  instruction  amountec, 
to  $75,952.30.    This  gave  a  cost  per  student  hour  of  .1212  of 
which  all  but  .0094,  or  less  than  one  cent,  v/asjpaid  for  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

Practically  all  of  the  175  evening  high  school  teachers  are 
teaching  the  saiae  subjects  in  the  day  high  schools;  no  teacher, 
tiowejer,  is  allowed  to  teach  in  excess  of  six  hours  evening  schodl 
work  a  week,  Ajnumber  of  shop  teachers  are  taken  from  industry  ar  d 
all  have  valuable  practical  experience, 

Cleveland  Extension  and  its  west  side  branch,  West  Side 
Extension,  give  a  First  Grade  State  High  School  diploma.  This 
diploma  is  accepted  for  enrollment  in  state-controlled  colleges, 
normal  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  controlled  by 
the  State  of  Ohio.     Credits  obtained  in  the  evening  high  schools 
are  acde^-ted  at  full  value  in  case  of  transfer  to  day  high  schoo]| 

XTo  acquire  the  state  diploma,   the  state  requirements  of 
sixteen  units  must  be  met,  and  this  taken  about  five  years.  In 
1931  a  class  of  ninety-eight  was  graduated  from  the  evening  high 
schools. 
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Chicago  maintains  six  public  accredited  evening  high  schools 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  adult  education.    These  schools  are 
in  session  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks,  which  is  divided 
into  two  semesters.     Classes  meet  on  the  first  four  evenings  of  each 
mreek  from  6:45  to  9:45  p.m.    The  majority  of  subjects  are  offeree 
on  alternate  evenings.     The  enrollment  is  approximately  24,000 
for  the  six  accredited  evening  high  schools. 
The  subjects  offered  are 

ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS 


CHICAGO 


Algebra  Free  hand  drawing 

Advanced  Algebra  French 


Botany 

Chemistry 

Civics 

English 

Economics 

Drama 


General  Science 
Plane  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 
German 

European  History 
Public  Speaking 


Jo urnalism 

Latin 

Physics 

Psychology 

Spanish 

Trigonometry 

Zoology 

U,  S.  History 


Art 

Aeronautics 


TECHNICAL  AND  SHOP  SUBJECTS 

Printing 


Cooking 

Mechanical  Drawing  Sewing 

Auto  Mechanics    Architectural  Drawing  Woodworking 

Commercial  Art      Electrical  Shop  Welding 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 
Business  Arithmetic    Comm.  Correspondence  Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping  Commercial  Law  Stenography 

Calculating  Machines  Business  English  Typewriting 


Swimming 
Orchestra 


SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Band 

Chorus 


Gymanasium 
Piano 


All  students  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00  upon  enrolling, 
if  taking  eight  or  less  hours  work.     Students  taking  over  eight 
kiours  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $2,50.    These  fees  are  for  one 
semester  and  are  not  refundable. 
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Only  such  teachers  as  have  the  ree^jular  qualifications 
Recognized  "by  the  North  Central  Association  are  engaged  for 
pervice  in  the  evening  high  schools. 

Evening  high  school  students  are  required  to  meet  the  same 
standards  for  graduation  as  are  required  of  day  high  school  pupilp, 
[Tiis  is  because  these  six  puTalic  evening  high  schools  arecrec- 
)gnized  "by  the  North  Central  Association.    This  means  that  a  stu- 
ient  graduating  from  any  one  of  these  six  schools  is  entitled  to 
idmiss-Lon  to  any  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  controlleld. 
)y  the  North  Central  Association.    Credits  acquired  in  the  evening 
ligh  schools  are  transferable  at  full  credit  to  the: day  high  schools. 
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MILWAIJTCEE  _ 
The  evening  school  work  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  organized 
in  social  centers.     These  centers  are  for  the  pursuits  of  leisure 
as  well  as  those  of  learning.    They  are  organized  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  are  administered  through 
the  extension  departraent.    The  director  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment believes  in  educating  the  community  through  a  socializing 
process  which  utilizes  work  and  play  interests  as  well  as  book 
learning. 

There  are,  however,  two  evening  high  schools  conducted  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursdays  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.    Two  semesters  cove]' 
the  school  year  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  March, 

Classes  are  organized  in  any  of  the  regular  high  school  sub- 
jects for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  demand.     In  addition,  there 
are  commercial  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  office  practice  , 
calculating  machines,  commercial  geography,  salesmanship,  business 
English  and  commercial  law, 

A  deposit  fee  of  one  dollar  per  hour  of  recitation  is  re- 
quired for  these  subjects,  but  this  fee  is  returned  at  the  end  o:' 
the  term  if  the  pupil  has  attended  75^  of  the  sessions. 

Pupils  may  take  the  high  school  subjects  for  credit  and  may 
carry  either  one  or  two  subjects.     Credits  made  in  the  Evening 
High  School  apply  on  the  regular  day  high  school  diploma.  There 
is  no  evening  high  school  diploma. 
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ST,  LOUIS 


The  purpose  of  the  St.  Louis  public  evening  schools  is  well 
Expressed  in  the  Foreword  of  the  Evening  School  Bulletin  of 
1931-1932. 

"Whether  for  economic  reasons  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  an 
ifearlier  opportunity,  many  young  people  have  entered  upon  the 
>read-winning  activities  of  life  without  having  made  either  the 
cultural  or  skilled  preparation  necessary  for  the  fullest  and 
iiost  successful  enjoyment  of  life's  opportunities.     The  Evening 
! School  meets  the  need  of  this  large  group  and  furnishes  the 
(ipport unity  to  attain  the  cultural  standard  as  well  as  to  acquire 
iikills  in  those  fields  of  endeavor  that  contribute,  not  only  to 
laming  ability,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  life," 

Much  experimental  work  in  the  field  of  adult  education  has 
Heen  done  in  St,  Louis,  and  many  definite  conclusions  have  been 
leached  on  the  basis  of  this  exploration  with  the  result  that 

oday  the  evening  school  is  functioning  through  a  comprehensive. 
Integrated  program  of  activities  as  a  recognized  department  of 
i|odern  education.    Recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  adult 

raining  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  resulted  in  an  evening 
|chool  organization  that  is  efficiently  serving  thousands  of 
|itizens  each  year. 

The  evening  schools  are  run  on  a  two  semester  plan.  The 
first  term  is  from  September  to  January  and  extends  over  a  period 
qf  nineteen  weeks.     The  second  term  commences  at  the  end  of 
anuary  and  runs  into  the  beginning  of  June,  eighteen  weeks  in  leijigth. 
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There  are  ninety  subjects  offered  which  include  mathematics, 
science,  languages,  social  studies,  commercial  subjects,  drawing, 
:iousehold  arts,  music,  shop,  trade  classes,  and  miscellaneous 
courses. 

The  enrollment  in  these  high  school  subjects  for  the  year 
L931-32  was  18,618  of  which  3,153  were  taking  subjects  for  credit 
toward  a  high  school  diploma. 

St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  few  cities  with  no  fee  or  tuition 
for  evening  school  instruction.    Of  course,  that  applies  only  to 
residents  of  the  city  of  St,  Louis,  Residents  of  Missouri,  outsic 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  tuition  ol 
$7.50  a  semester  or  $15.00  a  year. 

Text  books  are  loaned  upon  deposit  of  cost  price.    The  depos] 
is  refunded  on  the  return  of  the  text  books  in  good  condition 
within  the  school  year  in  which  they  have  been  issued  and  at  the 
school  of  issue. 

Besides  giving  free  instruction  in  the  evening  high  schools, 
St.  Louis  spends  a  large  sum  per  pupil  for  evening  instruction. 
In  1900  the  cost  was  only  |5.89  per  pupil  and  five  years  later 
it  had  increased  to  $6.30.    Bt  1910  it  was  $11.10  and  in  1915 
it  was  $14.25.      Because  of  the  increased  attendance  during  war 
times  and  immediately  afterward  the  cost  in  1920  was  $24.60  and 
remained  the  same  through  19  25  when  it  was  $23.03.     The  boom 
period  of  1929630  brough  the  cost  up  to  $29.93  but  a  downward 
tendency  is  shown  in  a  cost  for  1931  of  $26.42  and  in  1932  of 
$19.76. 

t 
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St.  Louis  employed  538  evening  high  school  teachers  in  1931432 
of  which  339  were  regularly  appointed  in  the  day  schools.  An 
effort  is  made  in  St.  Louis  to  obtain  teachers  of  the  same  stan- 
dards as  those  of  the  day  high  schools,  so  that  many  day  high 
school  teachers  do  night  work,  too. 

Evening  school  diplomas  are  based  on  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  sixteen  units  of  high  school  credit,  distributed  over 
required  and  elective  subjects.     Credits  from  any  standard  day 
tiigh  school  are  received  and  applied  toward  a  diploma  upon 
approval  of  the  principal  after  acceptable  work    has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  evening  high  school. 

Three  years  of  English  are  required.    Also,  one  year  of 
social  study  beyond  the  ninth  grade  and  one  year  of  science.  A 
minimum  of  two  years  in  any  foreign  language  is  accepted  if  work 
in  that  subject  is  offered  for  credit. 

Credits  to  be  accepted  for  diploma  must  cover  two  "major" 
and  two  "minor"  fields  of  study.    A  "major"  represents  three  yeafs 
in  one  subject,  such  as  English,  French,  science,    A  "minor" 
represents  two  years  work  in  one  subject. 

Day  school  credits  earned  in  the  evening  school  are  not  tratis- 
fered  to  the  day  school  for  validation.    An  evening  high  school 
diploma  is  issued  directly  to  the  students,  which  admits  them  to 
Washington  University  and  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  region. 

Approval  of  the  North  Central  Association  has  not  been  sought 
f||or  the  reason  that  the  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  evening  schooli 
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lias  shown  that  the  time  elemenC  required  by  the  Worth  Central 
Association  does  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  adult  education* 


The  night  schools  of  the  Kansas  City  Public  School  System 
)ffer  an  opportunity  for  adults  to  take  educational  courses  at 
iifferent  levels  and  of  many  types.     Classes  of  high  school  rank 
ire  held  each  year  at  the  Junior  College  for  white  people  and  at 
ihe  Lincoln  High  for  the  negro  people.    The  enrollment  in  these 
iiigh  school  classes,  especially  in  the  Junior  College,  is  larger 
bhan  in  any  other  department  of  the  night  school.    The  policy 
)f  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  to  offer  practically  any  high 
school  course  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  demand.    The  courses 
In  English  and  commercial  subjects  have  been  by  far  the  most 
popular. 

There  is  only  one  term  in  the  night  school  year  and  students 
iire  expected  to  continue  through  the  term  in  the  courses  they 
5lect  at  the  beginning.    Most  classes  meet  for  periods  of  fifty 

:Qinutes  each,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.,  7:20  p.m.,  and  3:10  p.m. 
Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  enroll  in  as  many  as  three 
subjects.     Certain  classes,  however,  such  as  bookkeeping,  free 

;iand  drawing  and  mechanical  drawing,  and|nachine  shop  require  one 
md  one-half  hours  from  6:30  to  7:45  p.m. 

Courses  offered  are  accounting,  algebra,  American  literaturej 
irithmetic,  bookkeeping,  b^iness  correspondence,  calculator, 
shorthand  dictation,  freehand,  machine  and  mechanical  drawing, 
Dusiness  English,  English  literature,  French,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  commercial  law,  machine  shop,  public  speaking,  shorthand 
theory,  Spanish,  and  typewriting.    Other  courses  will  be  given  if] 
there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
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The  enrollment  for  the  year  ending  in  1930  in  the  two  public 
evening  high  schools  was  2,062.  In  19  29  it  was  2,873  and  in  19  28 
:t  was  2,875,    The  decrease  is  due  to  an  increase  in  fee. 

Because  of  financial  conditions  of  the  Kansas  City  school 
listrict,  it  was  decided  that  all  activities  connected  with  the 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  regula,r  day  school  work,  shouli 

')e  made  as  nearly  possible  self-sustaining.    Fees  in  the  evening 

liigh  schools  were  raised  in  1929  from  one  dollar  a  year  to  six 
lollars  a  year.    This  change  in  fees  made  the  night  school  work 
ilmost  self-supporting.    The  increased  fee  reduced  the  enrollment 
jonsiderahly,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  of  those  still  attending 

lias  improved  appreciably.     The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
somments  "that  the  increased  fee  seems  to  have  had  ajvery  salutory 
jffect  upon  the  attitude  of  night  school  students  toward  the  night 
school  work.    They  not  only  attend  more  regularly  but  are  also 

:iore  serious  in  their  attitude  toward  this  work," 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY 


The  evening  high  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  are  organized  to 
nclude  the  following  departments: 

1.  A  commercial  department  for  those  in  business 
or  who  desire  to  enter  business.     It  is  the 
plan  of  this  department  to  duplicate  actual 
business  situations  as  nearly  as  possible 
and  give  each  student  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  his  time  and  ability  will 
permit • 

2.  An  industrial  department  in  which  trade  classes 
are  taught  for  those  in  the  trades  and  those 
desirous  of  learning  a  trade.    Actual  trade 
practice  is  the  basis  of  instruction  in  this 
department • 

3.  A  high  school  organized  for  those  who  because 
of  economic  conditions  have  been  forced  to 
leave  regular  high  school  before  completion, 
end  those  who  need  to  complete  certain  re- 
quired subjects  for  entrance  into  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

The  subjects  offered  are  of  a  commercial,  industrial  or 

icademic  nature  and  are  sufficient  in  number  and  range  to  carry 

|ut  the  purposes  of  these  departments. 

The  enrollment  is  low,  about  1,100  each  year.     This  is 

brobably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enrollment  fee  of  $5.00 

]>er  quarter  which  makes  a  total  yearly  fee  of  $20.00.    The  cost 

•,o  the  city  is  about  $3,000  above  the  amount  collected  in  fees. 

Teachers  in  the  evening  high  schools  must  have  the  same 

Qualifications  as  teachers  in  day  high  schools.    The  standards  of 

irork  required  for  graduation  and  transfer  of  credit  are  also  the 

same  for  the  evening  high  schools  as  for  the  day  high  schools. 

The  total  collected  last  year,  1931-32,  in  night  school 

ees  amount  to  $7,303.25  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $10,410.l70. 


Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 
Library 


• 
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rhe  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the  average  attendance  was  $11.07  foi 
the  night  high  schools  for  the  same  year. 

Credits  obtained  in  the  evening  high  schools  are  equivalent 
to  the  corresponding  credits  of  the  day  high  schools,  and  are 
accepted  by  them  toward  graduation.    In  order  to  obtain  credits, 
therefore,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  v/ork  must  be  substantial 
the  same  as  that  done  in  the  day  high  schools  and  the  student  mus 
be  in  attendance  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  nights  in  the  term.    The  evening  high  school  also  gives  credit 
["or  courses  completed  in  the  day  high  school  in  cases  of  transfer 

ly 
t 
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DENVER 
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The  evening  high  schools  of  Denver  are  organized  for  twfj 
]|)rincipal  reasons: 

1,  To  give  special  trade  and  technical  training 
to  those  who  are  anxious  to  advance  in  their 
cif  iiTOg. 

2,  To  provide  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  have  not  oompleted  the  day  school  course, 
or  who  desire  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Denver  evening  high 

^chools  to  make  it  easy  for  youth  or  adult  who  for  any  reason 

4ants  to  learn  anything  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  that  thin^. 

There  are  two  large  evening  high  schools  in  Denver--the 

Opportunity  School  which  includes  academic,  industrial  and  coinmer| 

ial  courses,  and  the  Vocational  School  which  deals  mainly  with 

rade  courses. 

These  schools  are  in  session  from  the  first  Monday  in 
Cjctober  until  the  last  Monday  in  March,  a  continuous  term  of 
Iwenty-six  weeks.    Classes  meet  on  two  evenings  a  week,  either 
londay  and  Wednesday  or  Tuesday  and  Thursday  and  are  in  session 
|rom  7; 30  to  9:15  p.m. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  first  group  named  ahove,  the  course^ 
dffered  are  designed  for  men  and  women  actually  in  trades,  indus- 
tries and  commercial  callings  such  as  carpenters,  machinists, 
qjressmakers,  milliners,  salesmen,  accountants,  stenographers  and 
typists.    The  instruction  in  all  such  courses  is  supplementary 
to  the  daytime  employment  of  the  student  and  is  intended  to  help 
h|im  to  greater  efficiency,  better  wages,  and  promotion. 
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For  the  second  group,  academic  high  school  suhjects  of 
college  preparatory  grade  are  offered.     In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, classes  will  loe  organized  in  any  subject,  including 
trade  preparatory  classes  for  novices,  upon  the  application  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  students,  if  it  is  found  to  be  practicable. 

Work  in  two  of  the  following  subjects  is  all  that  can  be 
carried  by  any  student.    One  subject  will  require  the  entire 
time  of  the  student  for  two  alternate  evenings,  and  two  subjects 
will  require  the  entire  time  of  the  student  for  four  evenings 
a  week. 


Accounting 

Advertising 

Algebra 

Bookkeeping 

Chemistry 

Civil  Service 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Commercial  illustrating 

Commercial  law 

Cooking 

Dictation 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing 

Freehand,  architect- 
ural and  mechanical 

Dressmaking 

Electricity,  theoretical 
and  applied 

English 

Academic  and  commer- 
cial 


French 

Geometry 

Journalism 

Machine  Shop  practice 
Millinery 
Physical  education 
Physics 

Plan  reading  and  estimating 

Printing 

Psychology 

Public  speaking 

Sewing 

Sheet  metal  work 
Short  story  writing 
Social  science 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Trigonometry 
Typewriting 
Vocal  masic 
Woodworking 


The  average  daily  membership  in  the  Opportunity  School  for 
L930-31  was  4,035  and  in  the  Vocational  evening  school  it  was 
L,614.     The  total  of  these  two  represents  9%  of  the  attendance 
3f  different  school  levels  as  shown  on  Chart  No,  11,  Page  55, 
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CHART  NO.  11 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY 

ATTENDANCE  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS- -DENVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1931-32 


Junior  High  Schools — 19,7^ 


Senior  High  Schools — 16,4^ 


Opportunity  School — 6^A% 

mm 

Evening  Vocational  High  School — 2,6^ 


A  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent, and  entitles  him  to  attendance  either  two  or  four  nights 
a  week.    This  fee  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  evening  school 
term  to  all  students  who  have  attended  three-fourths  of  the 
sessions  and  whose  "behaviour  has  been  satisfactory. 

Pupil  costs  for  evening  high  school  are  not  made  out  by  th 

Denver  school  authorities  because  the  definition  of  a  pupil  in 

this  type  of  school  is  not  the  same  as  in  regular  day  schools. 

This  is  due  to  the  part-time  attendance  of  a  majority  of  the 

pupils  at  the  Opportunity  School  and  the  short  sessions  of  the 

night  school.    A  pupil  in  these  schools  is  a  part-time  student 

when  contrasted  with  a  full  time  students  in  the  elementary 

l.Prom  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Denver,  Colorado 
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or  high  schools. 

Expenditures  for  1931-32  for  the  Opportunity  School  and  the 
pvening  Vocational  High  School  are  given  below, 

CHART  NO.  12 

COST  OF  OPPORTUNITY  AND  EVENING  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 


FOR  CURRSNI 

r  EXPENSES  FOR  1931-32  ^ 

Budget  Items 

Opportunity 
School 

Evening  Vocational 
School 

General  Control 
Supervision 
Coordinate  Activities 
Auxiliary  Agencies 
Operation 
Fixed  Charges 
Maintenance  -  • 
Instruction 

$  11,096.42 
5,223.24 
1,329.92 
2,758.81 
10,867.34 
486.87 
6,623 .50 
168.377.37 

$  2,243.62 
1,056.10 
.16 

34.97 
15.680.21 

Total  Costs 

$202,763.47 

i\  18.680.21 

Based  on  the  above  chart  and  the  average  daily  membership  o 
these  schools,  the  cost  per  pupil  would  be  $39.20  which  is 
exceptionally  high. 

The  professional  requirements  for  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects are  the  same  as  for  like  work  in  high  schools  of  the  city. 
As  far  as  possible  teachers  are  selected  who  have  had  experience 
that  seems  to  fit  them  for  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  pro- 
blems likely  to  arise  because  of  the  wide  range  of  age  and  edu- 
cational desires  incident  to  the  many-sided  purposes  of  the 
schools . 

Instructors  in  all  trade  departments  are  men  and  women 
with  years  of  successful  trade  experience,  and  are  selected 
because  of  their  breadth  of  vision  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  industrial  world. 
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The  Opportunity  High  School  is  an  accredited  high  school, 
md  giants  to  its  pupils  upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  course 
the  regular  Denver  High  Schoox  Diploma.    Credit  is  given  in  the 
iay  high  schools  for  work  of  equal  value  given  in  the  evening  higi 
school.     One  credit  is  given  for  a  subject  taken  two  evenings  a 
veek  for  the  evening  school  season.    The  Senior  diploma  is  given 
to  students  who  have  earned  twelve  of  these  credits  including 
two  years  of  English  and  one  year  of  social  science. 


SEATTLE 


The  evening  schools  of  Seattle  are  planned  for  adults,  that 
s,  for  those  who  have  reached  their  eighteenth  year.  While 
here  is  a  lower  age  limit  of  admission  to  evening  schools,  there 
s  no  upper  age  limit,  youth,  middle  age  and  old  age  mingle  in 
he  evening  schools,  each  finding  its  own  opportunity  for  growth. 

The  evening  high  school  runs  on  a  two  semester  basis.  The 
lasses  meet  on  the  first  four  evenings  of  the  week  from  7:15  to 
:15.    The  session  is  divided  int^  two  one-hour  periods.  Some 
|ourses,  such  as  the  commercial  and  industrial  subjects,  devote 
l|oth  periods  to  one  class. 

A  wide  range  of  courses  including  academic,  commercial,  and 
■technical  courses,  and  Trade  Extension  classes  (which  are  open 
( nly  to  those  who  can  qualify  as  tradesmen)  are  given  at  the 
Evening  high  school. 

An  enrollment  deposit  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  year  is  collected 
rom  all  pupils  who  are  less  than  21  years  of  age .    Two  dollars 
(Jf  this  is  refunded  to  those  who  attend  ^0%  of  the  evenings 
chool  is  in  session  following  their  enrollment.    An  enrollgient 
ee  of  $3.00  is  collected  each  semester  from  all  over  21  years 
(|f  age.    This  fee  is  not  refundable  and  in  addition  pupils 
: registering  for  three  classes  are  charged  an  additional  fee  of 
ll.OO  a  semester. 

There  is  a  book  deposit  of  $2,00  which  is  refunded  when  the 
looks  are  returned  in  good  condition.    Also,  there  is  a  laborator;|f- 

ee  of  $1.00  in  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  office  practice,  sewing 
looking,  art,  design,  drafting,  shops,  chemistry,  physics, 
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and  electricity.  This  fee  is  for  materials  and  upkeep  of  equip- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  people  out  of  employment  in 
Seattle,  a  limited  number  of  scholarships,  covering  registration 
and  laboratory  feeer,  are  offered  for  the  year  1932-33.  These 
are  awarded  to  those  who  desired  to  pursue  serious  study  in  the 
regular  evening  high  school,  and  who  because  of  unemployment 
would  be  unable  otherwise  to  attend. 

No  special  standards  are  set  up  for  the  evening  high  school 
teachers,  but  about  one-!^alf  are  day  high  school  teachers  and 
the  other  positions  are  filled  on  the  basis  of  special  fitness. 
Many  trades  people  and  business  people  who  are  not  otherwise 
certificated  for  teaching  are  employed  to  teach  the  technical 
courses. 

Credits  are  allowed  toward  high  school  graduation  for 
courses  which  follow  the  day  high  school  course  of  study,  but 
opportunity  along  this  line  is  limited  because  the  demand  is 
limited. 
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In  the  year  1930-31  16,146  adults  attended  the  four  evening 
high  schools  of  San  Francisco,  all  of  which  have  a  course 
corresponding  very  closely  to  the  four-year  course  required  for 
graduation  from  the  day  high  schools.    This  course  is  augmented 
"by  adult  courses  necessary  particularly  for  industrial  workers 

improvement  "on  the  job"  "by  which  they  earn  their  living,  or 
in  preparing  themselves  for  promotional  opportunities,  or  in 

learning  new  techniques  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  labor  saving 
devices  of  thi^achine  age. 

A  great  variety  of  modern  courses  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
training  in  fundamentals,  academic  and  cultural  subjects,  the 
home-making  arts,  dietetics  and  required  chemistry  courses  for 
nurses  in  training,  vocal  and  orchestral  music,  and  dramatics. 
A  well-rounded  and  comprehensive  curriculum  comprises  commer- 
cial courses  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,   typewriting,  the  use 
and  care  of  office  machines,  salesmanship,  commercial  art, 
modern  languages,  as  well  as  vocational  and  industrial  courses 
in  navigation,  aviation,  electricity,  telegraph,  radio,  wood 
and  machine  shop  work,  automobile  mechanics  and  physical  edu- 
cation. 

The  courses  are  conducted  in  four  evening  high  schools, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  16,146  and  a  personnel  consisting 
of  four  principals  and  197  teachers. 

All  evening  classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  opportunities 
offered.    Tuition  and  text  books  are  free. 
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The  total  cost  of  operation  of  the  San  Francisco  evening 
high  schools  for  1931  was  |244, 116.21.    The  average  adily  attend- 
ance  in  evening  high  schools  is  computed  under  the  State  Law  by 
allowing  one  unit  for  each  one  and  seven-ninths  pupils  actually 
attending.    Thus  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  evening  high  schools 
figured  according  to  the  law  and  based  on  the  average  daily 
attendance  amounts  to  $24,68.     If  figured  in  the  ordinary  way, 
which  is  simply  dividing  the  cost  by  the  average  daily  attendance 
the  per  capita  cost  would  have  been  $13.88» 
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Los  Angeles  evening  high  schools  state  that  they  seek  to 

furnish  courses  meeting  the(expressed  needs  of  the  students  in 

attendance.     In  a  survey  made  in  October  1931  the  purposes  of  thj^ 

students  were  as  shown  "below. 

Preparation  for  more  advanced  courses  14,5^ 

Preparation  for  a  different  vocation  11, S% 

Advancement  in  present  vocation  14, 6;^^ 

Intellectual  improvement  22,5% 

Physical  improvement  12.0^ 
Avocational  training  8,2% 
Ability  to  use  English  language  7,2% 
A  knowledge  of  citizen  ship  1,5% 
A  pleasant  way  to  spend  the  evenings  5»9% 
Not  reporting  1,Q% 

A  previous  survey  made  in  October  1930  showed  that  there  wer| 

thirty- four  evening  high  schools.     One  year  later,  1931  the 

1  with 

number  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-nine,      Even^the  present  dis- 
tribution, evening  high  schools  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous 
as  day  high  schools,  so  that  the  adult  has  a  shorter  distance 
to  travel  than  does  the  senior  high  school  student. 

By  consolidating  the  list  of  subjects  offered  in  the  different 
evening  high  schools,  a  list  of  652  subject  names  was  secured. 
Although  a  large  number  of  subject  names  includes  subjects  which 
are  similar  in  content,  they  are  offered  under  slightly  different! 
descriptions  and  titles,  and  the  type  of  instruction  offered 
covers  a  wide  range.    All  courses  are  offered  on  the  basis  of 
the  semester  as  in  the  day  high  schools  with  the  exception  of  the] 
short  unit  courses  for  which  there  is  no  organized  plan. 

General  subject  groups  given  in  the  Los  Angeles  evening 
ligh  schools  and  the  number  of  classes  and  enrollments  are  given 
Dn  the  following  page • 


1.    This  large  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  City 
School  districts  are  greater  in  area  than  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
A  number  of  neighboring  communities  have  annexed  themselves  to  the 

city  of  Los  Angeles  ^oi*  school  purposes  only. 
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SUBJECT  GROUPS  No.  of  Total  En- 
Classes  rollment 

Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  42  1,937 

Advertising  ajid  sales  11  439 

Aeronautics  8  239 

Agric.  and  animal  husbandry  7  195 

Arts  and  crafts  75  2,096 

Art.,  paint.,  and  landscape  13  423 

Automobile  35  965 

Beauty  culture  14  655 

Clothing  237  6,991 

Commercial  machine  operating  11  492 

Concrete  construction  1  33 

Design  6  192 

Dramatics  and  public  speaking  43  1,768 

Drawing,  freehand  27  1,007 

Drawing,  mechanical  24  596 

Electricity  26  723 

English  and  literature  125  5,425 

Food  22  543 

Foreign  languages  91  4,481 

History,  civics,  and  social  science  40  1,592 

Law  16  546 

Mathematics  47  1,564 

Metal  working  18  524 

Music  81  3,240 

Natural  science  28  322 

Nursing  and  hygiene  31  788 

Penmanship  5  180 

Photography  3  99 

Physical  education  152  9,140 

Printing  trades  24  424 

Psychol ogyf. and  personality  11  620 

Radio  and  wireless  5  238 

Stenography  and  typewriting  140  8,812 

Telephone  and  telegraph  10  282 

Woodworking  28  720 

Misc.  trade  subjects  44  1,295 

General  Miscellaneous  35  1,332 

TOTAL  1,536  61,129 

A  most  significant  and  outstanding  change  which  occured 

between  1930  and  1931  vas  the  increase  in  the  average  size  of 

the  class  from  19.9  to  25.1.     In  1930  the  equivalent  of  580  full 

evening  high  school  teachers  was  instructing  41,061  students 
while  one  year  later  504  full  time  teachers  v/ere  instructing 
51,063  students. 
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Since  the  teaching  costs  are  determined  almost  entirely  by 
the  size  of  the  class  sections,  it  is  natural  that  the  unit  cost 
of  instruction  decreased  and  the  size  of  the  class  increased  a.t 
the  same  rate.    Because  of  the  variability  of  the  evening  school 
program,  the  only  adequate  basis  of  comparison  of  unit  costs  is 
the  pupil  hour  cost.    This  was  reduced  from  11.3  cents  in  1930 
to  9  cents  in  1931. 

A  continuance  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  evening  high 
school  student  is|purely  voluntary.    There  is  no  enrollment  fee 
in  Los  Angeles  to  be  forfeited  if  the  student  drops  out,  and 
the  majority  of  students  do  not  desire  credit  towards  high 
school  graduation.    The  per  cent  of  attendance  in  1931  was  73.86^ 
as  compared  with  69%  in  1930  which  shows  that  the  holding  power 
of  the  evening  high  schools  in  Los  Angeles  increased  considerabljr 
in  1931. 

The  median  cost  per  pupil  hour  for  the  various  subject 
groups  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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SUBJECT  GROUPS 

jvicciian  oeacnmg 

cost  per  pupil 

hour. 

Printing  trades 

Pho  "tosraDhv 

•  X 

Drawine*  mecVianioal 

Electri  city 

.161 

T?oo  d<=? 

•  X  vj  <J 

l>A  V  WXii  V  kr  X  JL  W 

•  X  vJO 

TTuT^iTiP*   ?^rtd  Vivcri  pnp 

J.V  MX  O  -L.  11  ^        Ctl  1  \^                  &       W  1  i  w 

Mi s c e  11  ane ou*=i   tT*a.d p  ^iiV>  i  p p+. <^ 

.149 

Beauty  culture 

.149 

Penman  ^iVii  n 

X   w  1 1111 1  1         X  L/ 

.133 

General  miscellaneous 

.133 

Mathemati  cs 

.136 

Glothine" 

.132 

Aeronaut! C3 

.131 

Metal  working 

.130 

Arts  and  G^aft"^ 

.130 

J-  -L  \^  LAX  OmXC     CUiU    CXIlJ-llldX    IX  Li  o  UdxX  U.X  V 

.129 

Art,  painting  and  landscaping 

TOR 

Law 

TDK 
.125 

Natural  science 

.125 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Toe 

.125 

Accounting  and  "bookkeeping 

.  1 22 

Dramatics  and  public  speaking 

.±lo 

Drawing,  free  hand 

.  J.X 

MU  SIC 

113 

.113 

"Poreicn  lanp'uap'f":! 

.110 

.101 

De  3  ign 

.100 

History,   civics  and  socia,l  science 

.09  8 

Advertisinp"  and  <=5alp'? 

*  fc*^  IfNi'X     WX>k^Jkl  iF^        ^Xll  \JL,                    J*  W  »J 

.094 

Physical  education 

.085 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

.085 

Radio  and  wireless 

.073 

Concrete  construction 

.073 

Psychology  and  personality 

.066 

AVERAGE  ¥lEDIAN  COST 

.123 

The  teachers  of  the  evening  high  schools  in  Los  Angeles 
city  evening  high  schools  must  have  certificates  of  grade  equal 
to  those  of  the  teachers  in  the  regular  day  high  schools;  they 
must  hold  secondary  certificates  of  the  general  or  special  type. 
Evening  high  school  teachers,  are^  therefore,  highly  qualified 


from  the  point  of  prefessional  training. 

Of  the  1148  evening  high  school  teachers,  943  were  teachers 
by  profession  and  205  were  engaged  in  other  occupations.  There 
is  a  definite  relationship  "between  the  day  employment  of  1,006 
evening  high  school  teachers  and  their  evening  school  work;  661 
of  these  were  teachers  of  the  same  subject  .in  day  high  that  they 
taught  in  the  evening  high  school. 
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Having  described  several  cities'  evening  high  school.f  systems, 

ii 

Let  us  suiiLuarize  the  more  important  facts  in  order  to  discover 
just  what  regularity  obtains  in  organization  under  the  following 
leadings:     (l)  purposes,   (2)  organization,  (3)  subjects  offered, 
[4)  attendance,  (5)  fees  and  deposits,  (6)  costs,  (7)  teaching 
staff,  and  (3)  graduation  requirements, 

(1)  PURPOSES 

One  might  expect  that  the  purposes  of  all  evening  high 
schools  are  the  same,  but  thid|is  not  so  since  some  cities  must 
provide  certain  courses  not  demanded  in  other  cities,  or  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  some  cities  enable  them  to  meet  a 
urider  variety  of  interests  and  needs. 

This  attempt  to  improve  the  occupational  efficiency  of  the 
students  is  the  dominating  aim  or  purpose  of  all  evening  high 
school  systems.     Courses  are  designed  to  enable  the  worker  to  be- 
come more  proficient  and  expert  in  his  particular  occupation, 
and  most  systems  offer  courses  which  attempt  to  prepare  the 
worker  for  advanced  types  of  work  or  positions  in  his  special  * 
field.    Typists,  for  example,  are  trained  to  become  expert  in 
their  work,  and  are  also  afforded  the  opportunity  to  take  courses 
which  will  advance  them  in  their  work  so  that  they  may  be  pro- 
moted to  the|positions  of  stenographers  or  dictaphone  operators. 

Most  systems  offer  regular  diploma  curriculaise  because  (l) 
many  students  intend  to  matriculate  at  higher  educational 
institutions;  and  (2)  other  students  are  seeking  to  qualify  for 
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;)Ositions  v/hich  require  a  high  school  diploma;  and  (3)  others 
iierely  wish  to  gratify  their  desire  to  complete  the  high  school 
jourse  and  secure  a  diploma  as  documentary  evidence  of  their 
ichievement . 

In  systems  where  resources  permit,  courses  are  offered  which 
Mve  avocational  training,  such  as  cooking  and  sewing  for  women 
md  woodworking,  household  electricity  and  radio  for  men.  Many 
systems  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  liberal 
>r  classical  interests  "by  taking  the  so-called  cultural  courses 
i>f  literature,  languages,  dramatics,  history  and  other  social 
utudies.    A  few  cities  (particularly  Los  Angeles)  offer  courses 
:,n  physical  education,  such  as  gym  classes,  corrective  classes 
itnd  recreational  groups.    Other  evening  high  schools  ( particular ijr 
]|ilwaukee)  offer  their  educational  work  as  a  part  of  a  wide  range 
f  social  or  civic  center  activities. 
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(2)  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  QRflANIZATIQN 


Evening  high  schools  are  part  of  the  secondary  school  systeni 
and  as  such  come  under  the  Superintendent  of  schools.    The  r^d 
growfth  of  evening  schools  in  large  cities  and  in  evening  high 
Ischools  in  particular  caused  the  creation  of  a  new  position  in 
5ducational  fields,  namely,  the  director  of  evening  schools.  He 
Is  usually  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  or  a  principal  od^ 
5ne  of  the  large  evening  schools  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
svening  school  work.     Thisjposition  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of 
jbhejprinciples  of  adult  education  andlthe^ork  that  is  being  done 
Ln  that  field.    The  director  determines  the  policy  of  adult  edu- 
cation for  the  city  and  the  details  of  school  organization  througl 
which  the  policy  functions. 

Details  of  organization  vary  with  the  individual  cities  as 
they  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  particular  communities. 
The  majority  of  evening  high  schools  are  run  on  ^one  term  or  two 
semester  plan  usually  following  the  day  school  plan  in  this  re- 
spect.    In  some  cities  where  evening  schools  run  only  24  weeks 

l^fiichmond)  or  26  weeks  (Denver)  it  is  advisable  to  have  only  one 
herm  regardless  of  the  day  school  plan. 

The  three  term  plan  was  originated  to  decrease  the  number  of| 

drop-outs  usually  found  in  the  evening  high  schools.     It  was 

figured  that  with  a  nearer  goal  in  view  the  student  would  attend 

ijiore  regularly  and  that  with  minute  objectives  the  teacher  would 

jiot  waste  time  causing  the  students  to  lose  enthusiasm* 

1        Detroit  is  the  only  large  system  with  a  three  term  plan, 

out  their  experience  has  not  shown  that  it  has  raised  the  holding 
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l|ower  to  any  great  extent.    Their  index  of  holding  power  is  only 
75.8^,    The  three  term  plan  was  established  there  mainly  to 
facilitate  the  organization  of  short  unit  courses  in  the  evening 
high  school.    The  Cass  Technical  High  School  has  done  much  with 
the  short  unit  course  particularly  in  the  industrial  subjects. 

The  number  of  weeks  of  the  evening  school  year  varies  with 
the  cities  and  within  the  city  evening  school  organizations 
themselves.    For  example,  Boston  runs  the  commercial  high  schools 
for  only  twenty-eight  weeks,  while  the  Central  Evening  High 
School  is  open  thirty-six  weeks.     Cities  (New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo)  which  grant  recognized  diplomas 
require  thirty-six  weeks  as  a  standard  school  year.    Other  citie^ 
lave  evening  high  schools  open  from  September  to  March  with  a 
erm  of  approximately  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  weeks. 

The  number  of  evenings  which  the  evening  schools  are  open 
kgain  depends  on  the  needs  of  the  city.    New  York  City  finds  it 
advantageous  to  hold  evening  high  school  five  evenings  a  week, 
rhis  is  because  their  evening  high  school  course  is  identical 
Tith  the  day  high  school  course.    A  number  of  cities,  including 
3t.  Louis,  Denver,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Seattle  £re  open  four 
svenings  a  week  but  classes  meet  only  on  alternate  evenings — that 
Ls  Monday  and  Wednesday  or  Tuesday  and  Thursday.    Three  meetings 
I  week  is  most  common  and  this  plan  is  found  in  Detroit,  Richmond 
Boston,  Kansas  City,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cleveland  and  other 
Jities.    The  evening  high  schools  meeting  only  two  evenings  a 
'ireek  are  very  few  and  not  really  evening  high  schools  because 
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there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  cover  work  which  is  comparahle 
with  the  day  high  school. 

The  number  of  classes  held  each  evening  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  period  and  the  number  of  hours  the  school  is  in 
session.     In  New  York  City  there  are  f our  or  five  periods  each 
evening.    Other  cities  (Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cincinnajti, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Cleveland  and  Boston-^)  have  three  periods 
and  still  others  have  two  periods  (Denver,  St.  Louis,  Richmond, 
Boston,  Seattle  and  Milwaukee.) 

The  longest  period  is  a  sixty  minute  period  and  isjusually 
found  where  there  are  jnly  two  periods  an  evening.    The  forty 
or  forty-five  minute  period  is  used  in  schools  which  have  three 
or  more  periods. 

The  longest  school  hours  found  were  in  Detroit  where  classeb 
are  in  session  from  6:00  to  10:00  p.m.  Other  examples  of  evening 
school  hours  are 


6:30  to  9:50  p.m. 

Washington 

3 

Hrs 

.  20 

Minutes 

6:30  to  9:30  " 

Cleveland 

3 

It 

6:30  to  9:00  •» 

Kansas  City 

2 

II 

30 

It 

6:45  to  9:45  " 

Chicago 

3 

n 

7:00  tol0:45  " 

New  York  City 

3 

It 

15 

n 

7:15  to  9:15  " 

Seattle 

2 

It 

7:30  to  9:45  " 

Baltim.ore 

2 

H 

15 

H 

(St.  Louis 

7:30  to  9:30  " 

(Boston 

2 

II 

(Mi Iwaukee 

7:30  to  9:15  " 

Denver 

1 

2 

45 

II 

Washington  has  an 

arrangement  which 

allov^s 

for 

greater 

rollment  beyond  budget  limits  in  the  fall  and  early  v/inter  and 
contraction  in  the  early  spring  when  attendance  is  noticeably 
less.    All  work  is  arranged  on  a  single  program  basis  so  that 
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students  may  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  and  get  the  sam|^ 
subject  at  the  same  period.     In  the  spring  at  the  end  of  the 
72nd  evening  of  classes  (there  are  10  8  meetings  in  all)  many 
classes  at  various  sichools  are  consolidated.    Teaching  costs 
are  thus  less  during  the  later  part. 


- 
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,(  5 )  SUB JECTS^J'EEHEIL 


In  general  the  types  of  courses  given  in  the  evening  high 
schools  can  "be  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1,  Commercial  courses:    bookkeeping,  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  etc. 

2,  Trade  courses  such  as  automobile  mechanics, 
welding,  aeronautics,  dressmaking,  or  millinery. 

3,  Academic  subjects:     the  college  preparatory 
courses,  languages,  etc, 

4.  Avocational  courses  such  as  music  and  art, 
or  any  of  the  other  subjects  taken  because 
of  a  liking  for  that  subject. 

The  commercial  and  trade  courses  are  of  t.'/o  types:  (l) 

extension  courses  which  are  designed  to  promote  increased 

efficiency  in  the  occupational  work  of  the  student,  and  (2) 

preparatory  courses  which  are  designed  to  train  workers  for  new 

positions • 

The  academic  work  is  usually  classified  as  college  pre- 
paratory and  non-college  preparatory.    The  non-college  preparatory 
academic  courses  are  likely  to  be  the  ones  taken  for  avocational 
reasons . 

Practically  every  evening  school  bulletin  carries  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  any  course  desired,  for  which  there  is 
a  sufficient  enrollment,  will  be  given.     Cities  usually  offer 
all  the  day  school  subjects  for  which  there  is  a  demand  and  othep 
courses  which  are  adaptable  to  adult  education,  such  as  the 
"Current  Problems"  course  at  Washington,  D.C,    Also  short  unit 
courses,  particularly  in  trade  and  commercial  subjects  are 
offered  for  students  who  wish  to  study  intensively  and  master 
one  particular  subjects — a  trade  specialty  or  new  office 
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machine,  for  example. 

The  number  of  subjects  given  is  surprisingly  large.  Buffa 
has  an  even  hundred  different  subjects  which  range  from  Latin  t 
bricklaying.    Other  cities  have  more  or  less  subjects,  but  the 
majority  of  cities  make  no  attempt  to  count  them.  Los  Angeles 
found  652  different  subject  names.     This  list,  of  course,  in- 
cludes subjects  which  are  similar  in  content;  offered  under 
slightly  different  descriptions  and  titles;  or  vary  in  type  of 
instruction,  such  as  Economic  Geography  and  Industrial  Geo- 
graphy.    If  these  two  subjects  were  taught  in  the  manner  that 
their  names  indicate,  the  subject  matter  might  be  the  same  but 
the  emphasis  would  be  on  different  phases.     This  list  of  652 
subject  names  was  reduced  to  tnirty-six  general  subject  groups. 

The  number  of  subjects  offered  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
city,  but  in  general  there  are  enough  subjects  to  enable  youth 
or  adult,  who  for  any  reason  wants  to  learn  anything,  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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(4)  ATTEMDAUGE 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  evening  school  has 
to  do  with  attendance.     The  evening  school  pupils  is  free  to 
spend  his  time  as  he  chooses  and  the  distracting  influences  of 
the  job,  one's  family  and  recreational  interests,  present  to  the 
evening  high  school  administrator  a  perplexing  problem.  The 
adult  student  is  constantly  weighing  each  hour  spent  in  school 
«rith  the  possible  use  of  that  hour  elsewhere.    Student  sometimes 
lave  to  stay  overtime  at  their  places  of  occupation  and  are  thus 
prevented  from  attending  their  evening  classes  promptly  and 
regularly.    Often,  although  they  are  free  to  attend  school,  the 
iay*s  work  has  been  so  fatiguing  that  it  is  better  for  them  to 
Iremain  at  home  • 

These  outside  factors,   and  other  detracting  factors  inside 
the  school  itself,  cause  the  holding  power  of  the  evening  high 
school  to  be  exceptionally  low.    Boston  is  one  of  the  very  few 
cities  to  have  a  holding  power  very  much  over  90%,     It  is  not 
infrequent  in  evening  schools  to  have  one-half  or  more  of  the 
students  drop  out  during  the  school  year.    However,  in  evening 
ligh  schools  where  a  number  of  students  are  working  for  high 
school  credit,  the  holding  power  is  usually  about  80%,  Though 
this  attendance  record  would  be  very  poor  for  a  day  school,  it 
is  perhaps  good  for  the  evening  high  school,  all  factors  con- 
sidered. 

Various  plans  hSve  been  attempted  to  increase  evening  school 
attendance.     The  most  common  plans  are  (l)  requiring  a  deposit 
RThich  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  those  who  have  attendled 
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a  required  number  of  evenings,  and  (2)  requiring  a  fee  or  tuition 
payment.     (The  details  of  these  systems  are  taken  up  under  the 
next  topic.)    The  deposit  is  much  more  popular  than  the  fee,  andj 
of  course,   the  small  deposit  is  favored  over  the  large  one. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  no  policy  produces  unifonij. 
results.    High  and  low  percentages  of  holding  power  are  in 
evidence  under  all  of  the  fee  or  deposit  plans.    Hovever,  the 
small  deposit,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  the  "best  effect.  A 
small  fee  appears  to  have  no  effect  at  all  and  the  attendance  in 
cities  v/hich  have  the  small  fee  has  a  tendency  to  he  even  less 
than  in  cities  where  the  evening  school  is  free.    A  large  fee 
ioes  have  a  good  effect  on  attendance,  hut  reduces  the  enrollmenti 

Another  attempt  to  improve  the  holding  po'^yer  is  to  require 
attendance  on  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  evenings  of  the| 
jterm  in  courses  for  which  credit  is  to  be  given. 

Some  schools  have  cafeterias  where  foold  is  sold  on  a  non- 
profit basis  and  where  students  may  get  their  evening  meal.  This 
IS  done  chiefly  in  cities  where  the  evening  high  school  session 
jtarts  at  6:30  and  the  students  find  it  convenient  to  come  to 
5Chool  directly  from  work. 

The  three  term  plan  instead  of  the  t7/o  semester  or  one  term 
;)lan  is  another  attempt  to  increase  the  holding  power  of  the  scholbl. 
There  is  usually  a  decided  slump  in  attendance  in  December  and 
(larly  January,  due  to  the  fact  that  students  have  to  work  or  are 
l)usy  preparing  for  the  Christmas  holidays.     Then  in  the  middle  of 
January  they  drop  out  when  they  are  unable  to  make  up  the  back 
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work  or  keep  up  with  the  class.     The  three  term  olan  seeks  to 

obviate  this  difficulty  by  scheduling  the  terms  as  follows: 

I  '  ^)  1st  term — September  to  the  first  week  in  December 

2nd  ter^i — Second  .veek  in  Jan,  to  the  middle  of  March 
3rd  term — First  week  in  Apr,  to  the  first  week  in  June, 

The  plan  has  two  very  good  points: 

1.  Adult  students  find  it  hard  to  hold  to  the  distant 
objectives  of  a  year  course.     In  a  three  term  plan 
the  goal  seems  much  nearer  and  more  definite  and 
it  is  not  such  a  strain  on  perseverance, 

2,  Instructors  with  a  goal  of  a  year  ahead  are  apt  to 
dally  away  time  and  impair  that  reireshing  sense 
of  imminent  accomplishment  that  causes  the  student 
to  fee  that  he  is  going  somewhere  rather  promptly. 

Some  schools  meet  this  Christmas  time  drop  in  attendance  by 

giving  a  long  vacation,  perhaps  a  monli^,  extending  from  December 

10  to  January  10. 


i 

( 5  )  FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 


Administrators  of  evening  high  schools  realize  that  since 
they  are  offering  public  education  it  should  be  free  of  charge. 
In  fact,   they  would  like  to  have  no  fees,  but  experience  has 
taught  them  the  advantage  of  ijjiposing  some  small  charge  upon  the 
student.    Many  of  them  either  vaguely  believe  or  have  actually 
discovered  that  imposition  oi^some  sort  of  fee  improves  the 
attendance . 

A  deposit  is  sometimes  required  with  the  proviso  that  it 
shall  be  returned  if  the  individual  attends  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  possible.    Another  plan  is  the  collection  of  non- 
returnable  fees.    The  larger  the  fee  the  smaller  the  enrollment 
and  the  higher  the  percentage  of  attendance.    On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  attendnace  is  only  slightly  better  and  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  charge. 

Deposits  are  small --usually  $1,00  as  in  Buffalo,  Boston, 
Dayton,  0,,  and  Syracuse,        Y.  or  $2.00  as  in  Denver,  Pittsburglj. 
or  Rochester,  N.  Y,;  or  they  may  be  based  on  recitation  hours  as 
in  Milwaukee  where  a  deposit  of  $1.00  per  semester  hour  of 
recitation  is  required.     These  fees  are  returnable  if  the  stu- 
dent attends  two-thirds  of  the  evenings  (as  in  Boston)  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  evenings  (as  in  Denver  and  Milwaukee).     If  the 
value  or  justification  of  the  use  of  fees  can  be  judged  by  the 
per  cent  of  holding  power  of  the  schools,  then  the  small  deposit 
is  the  best  type  of  charge. 

Other  cities  charge  fees  which  are  not  returnable  and  could 
better  be  called  tuition.     Some  of  these  are 
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Seattle  which  charges  $3 ,00  plus  an  extra  $1.00 
If  three  or  more  subjects  are  taken.  How- 
ever, this  fee  is  returned  to  students  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  if  they  attend  a  re- 
quired number  of  evenings. 

Kansas  City  charges  $6.00  a  year. 

Detroit  charges  $3,00  per  subject  per  term  and 

there  are  three  terms.  This  would  be  $18,00 
a  year  for  two  subjects  or  $27,00  a  year  for 
three  subjects. 

Cleveland  charges  $5,00  a  semester  for  eight 

hours  or  less  of  work  and  $7.50  a  semester 
for  more  than  eight  hours  of  work. 

Salt  Lake  City    charges  $5.00  per  quarter. 
Many  small  cities  have  a  fee  of  $1.00  or  $2.00  which  is  not  re- 
turnable • 

Many  cities  have  not  resorted  to  fees  either  for  attendance 
or  for  financial  reasons.    Most  notable  among  these  are  New  York 
City,  Newark,  Washington, L.C . ,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  requirement  of  deposits  for  text  books  varies  from  city 
to  city,  and  is  in  no  vay  based  upon  a  citjy*s  other  method  of 
charging  fees.     In  some  cities  a  deposit  covering  the  cost  of 
the  books  is  required,  in  others  a  flat  fee  ranging  between 
$2.00  and  $5.00  is  imposed;  and  these  fees  are  returned  when  the 
books  are  returned  in  satisfactory  condition. 
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6_LEVSEI]!lG  HIGH  SCHOOL  COSTS 


Evening  high  school  costs  are  hardly  comparable  "because  of 
he  variability  of  the  evening  high  school  program  and  the  dif- 
erences  in  school  accounting  systems. 

Per  capita  costs  are  unreliable  for  comparison  because  in 
some  cities  they  are  based  on  average  daily  membership  and  in 
other  cities  they  are  based  on  aVfcrage  daily  attendance.  When 

8  consider  that  attendance  is  usually  only  about  80^  of  enroll- 
ment, we  see  that  per  capita  figures  would  vary  about  20%,  Also 
s|chools  differ  as  to  the  number  of  evenings  a  week  and  to  the 
number  of  hours  per  evening.    Naturally,  New  York  City,  open  five 
evenings  a  week  from  7:00  to  9:30  p.m.  for  182  evenings  a  year, 
would  have  a  higher  peijcapita  cost  than  Boston  open  only  three 
evenings  a  week  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  for  10  3  evenings. 

The  city  of  Washington,  D.C,  has  a  low  per  capita  cost  of 
,54,  but  this  does  not  inc3.ude  heat  and  light  which  are  charged 
dlut  of  a  separate  fond.    Richmond,  Va.  also  has  a  low  cost  per 
c|apita  of  $7.86  for  colored  schools  and  $9.Q1  for  white  schools. 
This  is  low  because  school  is  in  session  only  two  evenings  a 
week  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in  Lhe  colored  schools  and  two 
lours  in  the  white  schools. 

Other  per  capita  costs  are  $11.07  in  Kansas  City,  $15.27  in 
troit,  approximately  $17.00  in  Baltimore  and  .'*^19.75  in  St.  Louljs. 
San  Francisco  could  show  a  per  capita  cost  of  $13,83  if  they 
jould  divide  the  total  expenses  by  the  daily  average  attendance, 
ijaere  is  a  state  law,  however,  v/hich  requires  them  to  figure  one 
and  seven-ninths  pupils  for  one  unit  of  per  capita  costs  for 
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evening  schools.    This  brings  their  per  capita  cost  for  state 
purposes  up  to  $24,68  and  which  is  not  comparable  with  any  other 
per  capita  costs. 

The  city  of  Denver  issues  figures  for  only  total  expenses 
and  makes  no  statement  of  per  capita  costs  because  the  definitio)|i 
of  a  pupil  in  their  evening  schools  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
regular  day  schools.    But  neither  do  they  issue  per  pupil  hour 
costs  which  would  be  very  useful  to  them  in  determining  the  valu| 
of  their  Opportunity  school. 

The  best  basis  of  comparison  is  the  per  pupil  hour  cost,  bu 
unfortunately  very  few  cities  have  the  evening  school  costs  worked 
out  on  that  basis.  Of  the  few  that  have  done  so,  Richmond  has 
the  low  figure  of  ,066  per  pupil  hour  in  the  white  schools  and 
.07  in  the  colored  schools.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  classes  are  large  and  really  not  of  high  school  grade. 
Cleveland  has  a  per  pupil  hour  cost  of  ,1212;  Detroit,  ,1443  and 
CTev/  York  City  ,147,  Cleveland  charged  such  large  fees  that  only 
,0094,  or  less  than  one  cent,  was  paid  by  the  city  for  ea.ch  pupil 
lour  of  instruction,  Los  Angeles  recently  reduced  the  per  pupil 
|iour  cost  from  eleven  cents  to  nine  cents  by  enlarging  classes. 
Bookkeeping  classes  have  8.n  average  enrollment  of  forty-six; 
oreign  languages  have  an  average  enrollment  of  forty-nine; 
(hysical  education  classes  an  average  enrollment  of  sixty,  and 
tenography  and  typewriting  classes  have  an  average  enrollment  of 
ixty- three.  Even  with  large  classes,  some  of  the  subjects  had 
high  per  pupil  hour  costs--such  as  printing  with  was  highest 
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with  a  cost  of  ,225  per  pupil  hour,  and  photogrpahy  which  cost 
.183  per  pupil  hour. 

Other  cities  publish  only  total  expenses,   or  variations  of 
totals  as  is  the  case  with  Salt  Lake  City  which  states  that  the 
cost  of  evening  schools  there  is  ahout  $3,000  more  than  the  fees 
Buffalo  gives  figures  to  the  effect  that  the  evening  high  school 
enrollment  is  42^  of  the  total  evening  school  enrollment  and  tha| 
the  expenses  amount  to  43,5,'?  of  the  money  expended  for  evening 
schools • 
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The  first  requirement  of  a  school  is  a  teacher  and  the 
better  the  teacher  the  better  the  school.    At  first  it  was  thougHt 
that  anyone  could  teach  evening  school  and  many  people  unfitted, 
although  very  often  well  grounded  in  subject  matter,  took  positic|ns 
in  the  evening  schools.    Experience  has  shown,  however,   that  everl- 
ing  schools  need  the  very  best  teachers  and  the  evening  high 
school  is  no  exception. 

For  this  reason,  all  but  a  very  few  cities  require  that  evei||i- 
ing  high  school  teachers  meet  the  same  requirements  of  day  high 
school  teachers  for  like  work.    While  this  plan  has  its  good 
points,  it  has  resulted  in  one  bad  tendency,  namely,   that  day 
high  school  teachers  teach  in  the  evening  high  school  in  additioij 
to  their  day  school  work.     The  difficulty  in  employing  day  high 
school  teachers  for  the  evening  high  school  is  that  the  evening 
high  school  student  is  subjected  to  a  teacher  who  is  fatigued 
and  irritable  from  his  day's  work,  and  therefore  unable  to  con- 
duct his  class  properly.    These  teachers,  moreover,  fail  to 
take  any  real  interest  in  the  problems  and  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual evening  school  pupil;  but  merely  go  through  the  motions 
in  order  to  collect  the  extra  pay, 

Baltimore  has  66%  of  its  night  school  teachers  doing  day 
high  school  work.    The  same  is  true  in  Washington,  D.C.  of  about 
50%  of  its  night  school  teachers.     In  1931^-32  St.  Louis  had  538 
evening  high  school  teachers  of  whom  339,  or  63^,  were  regularly 
appointed  in  the  day  high  schools.     In  Los  Angeles  32%  of  the 
evening  school  teachers  were  teachers  by  profession  and  there 
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was  a  definite  re]-ationsh.ip  "between  the  day  employment  and  the 
evening  school  work  of  of  the  teachers.    Also  of  the 

evening  school  teachers  taught  the  same  subjects  in  the  day  high 
schools . 

Two  cities  have  taken  steps  to  counteract  this  fault. 
Cincinnati,  always  a  leader  in  evening  school  work,  has  practically 
no  day  high  school  teachers  in  the  evening  high  school,  although 
the  requirements  are  the  same  (a  degree  and  fifteen  hours  of  edu-J 
cational  study.)    Cleveland  has  limited  the  hours  that  day  high 
school  teachers  may  teach  in  the  evening  high  school  to  six  hourd 
a  week,  but  even  then  most  of  the  evening  high  school  teachers  aije 
day  high  school  teachers  also. 

Cities  which  belong  to  associations  like  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  or  the  Regent 
system  adopt  the  association  requirements  for  regular  teachers 
for  the  evening  high  school  teachers  also.     In  Buffalo  Non-Regenlj 
subjects  can  be  taught  by  those  best  able  to  do  the  job.  Denver, 
Elichmond,  Cleveland  and  Seattle  allow  people  in  commerce  and 
Industry  to  teach  those  subjects  and  select  such  teachers  because 
3f  their  experience  and  breadth  of  vision  concerning  the  problems 
Df  the  industrial  world. 

Since  the  evening  schools  are  so  vital  a  part  of  the  edu- 
bational  system  and  since  their  success  depends  so  heavily  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff,  evening  school  systems 
should  begin  to  organize  teaching  staffs  composed  not  of  day 


school  teachers,  bat  of  teachers  who  devote  their  full  time  and 
interest  to  the  evening  high  school.    Such  a  step  means,  of 
course,  an  increased  expenditure;  but  the  importance  of  evening 
schools  and  the  increased  effectiveness  which  would  result 
justify  this  change. 
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Of  the  cities  replying,  Richmond  was  the  only  one  which 
stated  that  no  diploma  was  granted.     This  school,  although  calle 
an  evening  high  school,  does  not  have  courses  of  high  school 
grade  or  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  warrant  the  granting 
of  a  diploma.    Seattle  allows  diploma  credits  for  the  evening 
school  courses  which  correspond  to  the  day  school  course  of 
study,  "but  the  number  of  these  which  is  offered  is  Sitiall,  becaus^i 
the  demand  is  small.     Such  credits,  when  earned,  apply  on  a  day 
high  school  diploma.    Milwaukee  has  some  credit  courses  which 
also  apply  toward  the  day  high  school  diploma, 

Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  all  offer 
high  school  diplomas  upon  completion  of  certain  required  courses 
The  diplomas,  although  representing  certain  standards,  do  not 
mean  that  the  student  is  prepared  for  college  or  that  he  has  com-' 
pleted  the  equivalent  of  a  day  high  school  course, 

Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.  give  two  evening  high  school 
diplomas.     One  is  an  evening  high  school  diploma  which  requires 
only  twenty-four  credits  and  the  other  is  equivalent  to  a  day 
high  school  diploma  and  requires  thirty-two  and  thirty-six  points ; 
in  Washington  and  Boston  respectively.    The  second  diploma  is 
usually  obtained  by  pupils  desiring  to  enter  some  institution 
of  higher  learning  which  requires  a  recognized  dipioma.  In 
Boston  the  diploma  granted  for  twenty-four  credits  is  given  by 
the  high  schools  which  specialize  in  commercial  education. 

Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  both  give  First  Grade  State  High 
School  diplomas.     These  are  the  same  as  the  day  high  school 


diplomas  and  are  accepted  for  admission  by  state  controlled 
normal  schools  8,nd  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  under 
state  control.     Sixteen  units  are  required  for  this  diploma  and 
it  usually  takes  five  yeara  to  complete  the  course, 

Buffalo  and  New  York  City  are  under  Regent  control  and  com- 
ply with  Regent  requirements  identical  with  day  school  require- 
ments in  all  respects  as  to  the  number  of  periods,    the  length  of 
periods,  the  number  of  weeks,  courses  of  study,  faculty,  and 
examinations.     In  return  a  Regent  diploma  is  granted  which  is  in 

every  way  equivalent  to  the  day  high  school  diploma,  Non-Regent 

in 

courses  have  the  same  standards  as  day  school  courses  the  same 
subject . 

Chicago  and  Detroit  grant  diplomas  recognized  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This 
means  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  the  day  high  school 
because  pupils  of  the  evening  high  schools  may  transfer  without 
loss  of  cMit  to  any  of  the  public  schools  controlled  by  the 
North  Central  Association  in  twenty  different  states,  and  that 
graduates  may  enter  without  examination  the  best  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  those  states, 

St.  Louis,  which  would  come  under  the  North  Central  Associ- 
ation,  since  it  meets  the  association  standards,  has  not  sought 
the  approval  of  this  association  of  its  evening  high  school 
dipljma  Ij'^cuse  the  experience  of  that  city  has  shown  that  the 
time  element  required  by  the  North  Central  Association  does  not 
meet  the  exigencies  of  adult  education  in  that  city.  They  do, 
however,  grant  an  evening  high  school  diploma  upon  completion  of 


sixteen  units  of  v/ork. 
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To  propose  improvements  in  evening  high  schools  is  not  dif- 
ficult.   But  actually  to  affect  any  definite  improvement  in  any 
one  system  is  a  slow,  difficult  and  discouraging  task.     They  are 
however,   a  vast  improvement  over  the  schools  of  earlier  years. 
The  evening  high  schools  of  today  are  accomplishing  considerable 
and  are  contributing  in  no  small  way  to  the  educational, 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  its  members,   the  poor  wage- 
earners  for  the  most  part.     But  one  could  not  for  a  moment  con- 
tend that  our  evening  high  schools  are  administered  with  any 
adequate  degree  of  efficiency  or  expertness,  or  that  they  are 
even  approaching  their  maximum  effectiveness. 

The  task  of  evenings  high  schools  is  to  attract  those  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  really  need  or  stand  to  profit  by  its 
educational  and  social  influences,   and  to  administer  to  their 
needs  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner.     The  admin- 
istrators of  evening  high  schools  should  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  working  people  of  the 
community,   and  organize  their  evening  schools  and  courses  so  as 
not  only  to  satisfy  the  needs  bat  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
higher  achievement,  demands  and  needs. 

An  efficiently  administered  evening  high  school  system 
would  have  its  own  staff  of  directors  and  instructors  who  would 
not  work  in  the  day  schools,  but  would  devote  their  entire  time 
and  interest  to  the  evening  school  system.     This  change  is 
necessary.    Perhaps  the  greatest  single  difficulty  of  present 


methods  is  that  the  majority  of  evening  teachers  also  teach  in 
the  day  school,  and  is  attracted  to  the  evening  school  only  "by 
the  extra  money  to  "be  earned.    They  come  to  their  evening  classe 
without  the  proper  attitude,  and  without  knowledge  of,  or 
interest  in,   the  pupils'  problems  and  needs.     The  directors  or 
administrators  of  our  present  systems  do  about  the  same  thing, 
for  they  too  are,  for  the  most  part,   teachers  in  the  day  schools 
The  evening  high  school  needs  at  its  helm  directors  who  arc 
well  trained  for  their  position  and  who  devote  their  full  time 
to  the  administration  of  the  evening  high  schools,    A  staff  of 
instructors  who  taught  in  only  the  evening  schools,   or  at  least 
teachers  who  are  not  full  time  day  high  school  teachers,  could 
enter  their  work  with  the  proper  motives  and  attitudes,  and 
carry  it  out  with  the  vigor  and  keen  interest  that  the  task 
necessitates.     One  will  immediately  object  and  say  that  their 
load  would  be  too  light;  they  would  not  have  enough  teaching 
hours;  either  their  pay  would  be  too  low  or  the  cost  v/ould  be 
prohibitive.     If  teaching  were  all  that  is  needed  in  the  evening 
high  schools,  these  objections  would  be  accurate  and  just. 
But  the  situation  of  the  evening  high  schools  is  peculiar  in 
that  their  effectiveness  necessitates  a  properly  administered 
system  of  guidance  and  considerable  social  activites.  Guidance 
is  an  essential  part  of  any  school  system,  but  is  an  absolutely 
necessity  and  at  once  a  glaring  shortage  in  the  evening  high 
schools.    The  evening  high  schools'  teaching  staff  would  also 
administer  the  guidance • 
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There  are  many  other  points  on  which  one  might  propose  im- 
provements.    All  costs  should  he  figured  on  a  per  pupil  hour 
basis  in  order  to  have  a  reliable  basis  for  comparison  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes.     The  items  used  in  figuring  the  per  pupil] 
hour  cost  should  include  certain  uniform  costs  to  ms-ke  com- 
parisons more  reliable. 

Only  small  deposits  or  fees  should  be  charged,  and  these  onjfLy 
when  the  system  cannot  dive  free  education.     These  deposits  and 
fees/. should  never  be  so  burdensome  as  to  discourage  the  needy; 
and  tuition  should  be  charged  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Wherever  there  is  a  demand,  courses  leading  to  a  recognizee^ 
diploma  should  be  given,  for  such  students  will  in  all  like- 
lihood continue  their  education  and  later  become  leaders  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Since  public  evening  high  schools  are  so  vital  a  part  of 
a  community,  educators  cannot  afford  not  to  agitate  constantly 
for  the  improvements  which  are  so  greatly  needed. 
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